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, Ove of the routes from Nuremburg to Augsburg 

, lies through the city of Ratisbon, which is sixty- 

; five English miles distant from the former, and 
eighty from the latter. 


Ratisbon was a military post of the Romans, 
and called by them Castra Regina. It stands 


| on the right or southern bank of the Danube. 


Its name in German is Regensburg. A stone 
bridge of 1092 feet in length connects the city 
with the suburb of Stadt-am-Hof, which lies on 
the left bank of the Danube. This village was 


) almost totally destroyed by the French in the 


; storming of Ratisbon in the year 1809. 


In 
that desperate action Napoleon was wounded in 
the foot. The entrance of the small river Re- 
gen into the Danube, from the north, gives rise 
to the name of Regensburg. 

The population of Ratisbon scarcely exceeds 
20,000 souls. Its streets are mostly narrow, 
the houses are high, and many of them have a 
very antique aspect. Some of those which 
Were once occupied by the nobles in the middle 
ages have tall battlemented towers, and loop- 
holes in the walls, for they were the habitations 


_ of petty tyrants. The ancient rampart is now 


levelled down, and the moat filled up, and thus 
a very pleasant boulevard around the city, lined 


| with trees, has been formed. 


There are several buildings in this little an- 


, cient city which are remarkable. One is the 


x 





| 


Cathedral, which is one of the finest Gothic 
churches in all Germany. It was begun in 
1263, and finished in 1488. The interior has a 
gloomy appearance, occasioned by the imperfect 
transmission of the light through its many paint- 
ed glass windows, some of which are ancient, 
and some modern ; the latier were presented by 
the present king of Bavaria.* From the top of 
this cathedral there is an admirable view of the 
surrounding country, and of the banks of the 
Danube, far above and below the city. The 
Valhalla, as seen from this point, rises beau- 
tifully on the lofty bank of the river, at the dis- 
tance of six miles to the east. 

But the most interesting building in Ratisbon 
is the Rathhaus, or City Hall, in the Kohlen- 
markt, It is a gloomy and irregular pile, and 
interesting because of its historical associations. 
It was in this building that the Diets of the 
German Empire were held for nearly a century 
and a half—from 1663 to 1806. Beneath this 
edifice are subterranean cells and dungeons, of 
a most frightful and disgusting appearance, in 
which prisoners of state were formerly confined. 
And a large room, immediately under the story 
in which the Diets met, was the Chamber of 

* It is a remarkable fact thet the re-discovery 
of the mode of coloring or staining glass has 
been made in Bavaria, by a Mr. Bouverie, a 
Frenchman by descent, who lives at Munich. 
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Torture, where are shown, to this day, the in- 
struments by which men were once made most 
miserably to suffer in order to extort from them 
the desired confessions. One of these is a plat- 
form, on which the accused lay on his back, 
his feet fastened by chaiffs to the plank on 
which he was placed, whilst his hands were 
firmly bound with ropes that were attached to a 
windlass. By the revolutions of this windlass 
every limb of the body could soon be dislocated. 
Another is an upright frame, to which a pulley 
was attached on high. Through this pulley a 
rope passed, one end of which was fastened to 
the wrists of the wretched victim, and the other 
passed round a windlass. By this instrument 
the victim was drawn up to the ceiling nearly, 
and then suddenly let fall, dragged down by 
heavy stones tied to his feet. A third instru- 
ment of torture consisted of a high armed chair, 
the bottom of which was filled with spikes, on 
which the accused was compelled to sit, with 
heavy weights in his lap, and others attached to 
his legs. These infernal things still remain in 
that room, in a good state of preservation, 
though now, happily for the honor of human- 
ity, they are no longer used. The screen, too, 
which secreted the judges and clerks, so that 
they were present without being seen, and could 
take down the confessions of the criminals, 
still remains. 

Before quitting Ratisbon, we may remark 
that few places in Germany have experienced 
more of the evils of war. Its annals record no 
less than seventeen sieges, since the 10th cen- 
tury. Some of these were accompanied with 
fearful bombardments, and heavy exactions. 
The last, that of 1809, was, it is supposed, the 
worst of all. 

Six miles below Ratisbon is the little town of 
Donaustrauf, on the left bank of the Danube. 
Above it stand the ruins of an old Castle, 
which was blown up by the Protestants in the 
Thirty Years’ War, because it belonged to the 
bishops of Regensburg. 

About one-fourth of a mile below Donaustrauf 
stands the VaLHALLA, on an eminence which 
rises more than three hundred feet above the 
river, The back part of the summit of this, 
hill is covered with a dark wood, that forms a 
fine background in the beautiful picture which 
the scene presents. 

The Valhalla is a Grecian Temple of the 
Doric order of architecture, and of the size of 
the Parthenon at Athens, It was built by the 
present King of Bavaria, within whose domi- 
nions it stands. This edifice is designed to be 
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a vast TemPLe or Fame, for German worthies- 


heroes, statesmen, sages, poets, artists, musi- 
cians, ete.—from the times of Arminius who so 
bravely resisted the Romans, and often defeated 
their armies, down to Bliicher and Schwartzen- 
berg; from their earliest wandering minstrels 


and ballad-singers, to Géthe, Schiller, Korner. 
and the other poets of the present era. It js 
intended to place here the statues and busts of 
all Germans who have shed an imperishable 
lustre upon their Father-land. The idea is a 
beautiful one; though it must be confessed 
that the object is difficult to accomplish. 

Something of the same sort, though on a {ay 
inferior scale, was attempted by a Danish 
prince in the last century. Ina beautiful grove 
adjoining a royal palace at Jaegerspris, in the 
central part of the Island of Zealand, he caused 
monuments to be erected to distinguished Danes, 
Norwegians and Holsteiners (for the Norwe- 
gians were at that day subject to the rule of 
Denmark), with appropriate inscriptions. And 
not only did natives of that kingdom find a 
place in this sacred grove, but also a few for- 
eigners who had directly or indirectly been 
great benefactors to that kingdom. Such, {o1 
instance, was Martin Luther. These monu- 
ments were executed according to the designs o/ 
the great Danish sculptor of the last century, 
Wiederwelt. But as these monuments were 
not made of very enduring materials, and are 
exposed to the severe weather of a northern 
climate, they have become already exceeding!) 
dilapidated. Among the worthies, however, 
which one sees honored at this day at Jaegers- 
priis, are Tycho Brahé, Magnus Heinesen, Grif- 
fenfeld, Tordenskiold, Ranzau, Holberg, Suhm, 
Evald, the Bertholius, Olaus Roemer, etc. 

The name, Valhalla, we may remark, is de- 
rived from the Scandinavian mythology. din 
and his priests taught the inhabitants of Den- 
mark, Sweden, Norway, and the other portions 
of the north of Europe whithersoever their in- 
fluence extended, that the “brave,” after death, 
spend an eternity of bliss. And that, in the 540 
halls in the palace of Valhalla they will revel 
for ever, and drink mead, proffered to them by 
the Valkyries, or beautiful nymphs of Paradise, 
out of the skulls of vanquished enemies. 

The exterior of the Valhalla is built of blocks 
of fine white limestone, which approaches 
nearly to marble. Many of these are very 
large. Some of those which constitute the ped- 
iment, and reach from the top of one column to 
another, are fifteen feet long, and required more 
than twenty oxen to drag them up the hill. 
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They were brought from Eichstadt. The inte- 
rior js of reddish stone, brought from the neigh- 
borhood of Salzburg, in the Tyrol mountains. 

This beautiful building was commenced in the 
year 1830. We believe that it is now entirely 
completed. For years some of the best sculptors 
in Germany have been employed on the interior 
decorations. The architect was Von Klenze. 
The construction must be admitted to be elegant 
and even magnificent. 

There is a road leading directly from Munich 
to the Valhalla. It winds up from the bridge 
of Donaustrauf to the back of the Temple. 
The view from the front, and especially from 
the top of this Temple, is striking and enchant- 
ing. It extends towards the south, over the 
plains of Bavaria, to the hoary sides of the 
Tyrol mountains; whilst on the west and on 
the east, it takes in a vast sweep. Ratisbon 
appears finely in the distance, with its noble 
bridge, spanning the Danube, which begins to 
wear the appearance of a majestic river. 

A flight of stone-steps is to be made—if in- 
deed the work be not already accomplished— 
from the river’s edge up to the Valhalla. And 


mid-way there is to be a sort of ante-chamber, 
called the Hall of Expectation, where the por- 
traits and busts of distinguished men may be 


placed during their life-time, for probation. In 
fact this hall will be, as some one has not in- 
aptly remarked, a sort of Purgatory of Fame / 
The conception is worthy of King Louis of Bava- 
ria, one of the most eccentric of all reigning 
monarchs, and yet one of the greatest patrons 
of the fine arts, 

Such is the Valhalla, of which the reader 
will find a beautiful engraving in this number 
of the Christian Parlor Magazine. 

The design is eminently national and patriotic. 
And we may remark, in bringing this notice to 
a close, that there is a deep and hallowed at- 
tachment among the Germans, to their own, 
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them an increasing conviction of the necessity 
of union and consolidation, and a growing de- 
sire for its consummation. Germany consists 
of no less than 34 States (including the Ger- 
manic part of the Austrian Empire which em- 
braces about ten millions of people who are of 
German origin) and four Free cities, all in a cer- 
tain senge independent of each other; for the 
Diet is little more than a central police station, 
and does scarcely anything else than look after 
the press, and settle little disputes which may 
arise among the various principalities which are 
represented in it. It is time that all Germany 
was united under one wise and equal govern- 
ment. It will require time, under the best poli- 
tical institutions, to bring about that complete 
fusion of interests and feelings which is neces- 
sary te national strength, harmony and happi- 
ness. Many intelligent Germans are looking 
forward with earnest desire to the day when 
perhaps another grand revolution in Europe 
may give an opportunity to their countrymen to 


> emancipate themselves from the many bonds in 


which they are at present held, and organize a 
great consolidated Empire, which would em- 
brace some foréymillions speaking the same 
language, and which is so much needed as a 
barrier against France on the one hand, and 
Russia on the other. And some of them think 
that the Zollverein or Customs’ Union, about 
which we hear so much at present, and which 
was set on foot by Prussia, is only the precur- 
sor of a great political union. We think that 
this is very probable. Nor can we doubt that 
such establishments as the Valhalla are emi- 
nently fitted to keep alive and augment that 
national spirit which will be so much demanded 
in effecting that great revolution which is so 
much desired by some minds, and which is so 


obviously necessary to make the Germans what 


they ought to be,—a great nation, as well as a 


; great people. 
their beloved Fatherland. There is also among 2 
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REMINISCENCES OF A COUNTRY CONGREGATION 


Tue Old White Meeting-House and the Church- 
yard have already been drawn in these sketch- 
es, and I come now to the Minister. I would 
have begun with him, but that it seemed more 
easy for the picturé, to draw the church first, 
then the pastor, and then the people. 


«Our MINISTER.” 


«We never shall see him more,” | know 
very well; too well ; and it is a matter of great 
doubt with me whether we shall ever see the 
like of him again. Yet there were no eccen- 
tricities of character, natural or artificial, by 
which he was made to differ from the men of 
his own times or the men of our times, and 
which are now to be recorded for the amuse- 
ment, and not the instruction, of others. There 
have been such men, and when we are reading 
their oddities, it is very easy to believe that if 
you take away the oddities of the man, there 
would be little or nothing left. The usefulness 
of such men is often looked at as proof that 
their eccentricities were real virtues, and not 
blemishes, upon their characters; but I am 
inclined to the opinion that they were usually 
useful in spite of their peculiarities, and would 
have been far more so, if they had been as 
other men, and without those « bonds.” 

Our minister, the excellent Mr. Rogers, had 
no one singularity of which | can now think, 
and if the reader jumps to the conclusion that 
he was therefore a moderate, every-day sort of 
a@ man, not worth knowing about, he must 
even skip the description, and go on to some- 
thing more to his taste. 

That | always looked up to Mr. Rogers with 
such a reverential awe as the present degener- 
ate age knows very little of, is very likely; 
and it may be that if he had lived in this day, 
when all ministers are so good or all children 
so much more advanced than they were thirty 
years ago, perhaps he would not stand out be- 
fore the world with so bold a prominence as 
he did in my eyes, when he walked slowly, 
but modestly, up the aisle, and climbed the lof- 
ty pulpit. I thought he was the holiest man 
in the world; he séemed awful holy! I have 
never had the least reason to suppose that I 
was mistaken in those notions about him, yet 
much allowance may doubtless be made for a 
child’s reverence for his pastor, in days now 
gone, to come back never, I sadly fear. _ 
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He was thirty-five or forty years of ace 


. when | was five or six, and consequently he 


was always an old man in my eyes; and | 
have no other recollections of him than those 
associated with the deepest reverence. That he 
ever sinned, | never supposed; and if any one 
had mentioned anything to his disadvantage jn 
my hearing, it would have shocked me very 
much, as it would now to hear of a peccadillo 
in an angel. This is no place, and | have no 
time to go into the reasons of the change jy 
the sentiment of children respecting their min- 
ister, but from the bottom of my heart, I wish 
that the good old times of Eidwarids would come 
back again, or if that is wishing too much, the 
times when I was a boy! Those were good 
times compared with these, though I have no 
hope to convince the young of it. 

He had an extraordinary voice, that is a fact 
Perhaps this ought to be written down as a 
singularity. Jt rings this moment in my ears 
just as it did thirty years ago, and not with the 
most pleasant music, for it was harsh and 
strong, and when he was roused by the great 
theme of pulpit discourse, the gospel would 
come down in such torrents of overwhelming 
sound, that it sometimes seemed to me the peo- 
ple must be carried by storm. Yet was he far 
from being a violent preacher. He had too 
much of the milk of human kindness in his 
soul to say hard things, in a hard way, but the 
power of which I speak was the voice of a 
mighty man on ‘the mightiest theme that ever 
employed the lips of man, and how could he 
be otherwise than overpowering? At times his 
voice was terrible! That is to say, when he 
suddenly raised it in a tone of command, he 
would start every dull soul in that assembly as 
if a thunder-bolt had hit the old white meeting- 
house in the middle of sermon. I remember 
one Sabbath, when the congregation was wnu- 
sually silent and solemn, a half-crazy man, but 
more mischievous than mad, rose in the gallery 
and commenced making various gesticulations 
to amuse the young people, who sat in that 
part of the house. The congregation below, 
did not know that anything was going on, but 
the minister saw it in a moment, and to try 
gentle means at first, he made a sign to the 
man to sit down and be still. Wilson kept his 
fun in operation till the forbearance of good Mr. 
Rogers was quite spent, and looking sternly at 
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;im, he thundered out «* Mr. Wilson, sit down, 
Sir” The man fell back in his seat as though 
a bludgeon had smote him, and never raised his 
head during the service. He called the next 


‘ day on Mr. Rogers and made an apology, and 
' sealed it by sending him a load of wood. But 


it was the effect of his voice upon the congre- 
lf the roof 
had fallen in, the people would scarcely have 
been more startled than by this pastoral explo- 


sion. Every heart trembled, and it was some 


‘ time before the children could get their breath 
| Yet there was no sign of impatience or any 


other unholy passion in the sudden blow of his 
voice, by which the worthy minister had lain 
low his disorderly auditor ; but there was ma- 


. jesty and power in those tremendous tones 


which carried conviction to every conscience 


, that Mr. Rogers was not a man to be trifled 
‘ with, and that standing in God’s name and 
; house, he would teach every man to keep in 
} his place. 


And here it is in order to speak of the author- 


ity which Mr. Rogers wielded in that congre- 


gation. It was the beauty of power. It was 
right that he should rule in the Church, accord- 


' ing to the laws of the Church and the Word of 


God; but his rule was that of love, so kindly, 


' yet firmly dispensed, that no man thought of 
| quarrelling with it, who did not also war against 


divine authority. The pastor was the pastor. 


) As shepherd of the flock, it was his office to 


/ watch over them and keep them, as far as in 
‘ him lay, from wandering inte dangerous ways, 
: and from the covert or open assaults of enemies 


/ who go about, like their master, the devil, 
' seeking whom they may devour. 


And when 


, any one, or any dozen of the sheep took it into 
; their heads that they knew more about the pro- 
; per mode of managing the flock than the shep- 
‘ herd whom the Lord had sent to tend them, 
( they soon found that they had mistaken their 
; calling, and would consult their happiness and 
‘ usefulness by quietly minding their own busi- 


’ the interests of the Church. 


ness. Now you would not do Mr. Rogers ex- 
act justice, if the inference should he drawn 
from this fact that he was regardless of the 
wishes of his people, or kept them ata distance, 
when they wished to take counsel with him on 
Far otherwise 
was his temper and practice. They were 
taught, and they learned to come with all free- 
dom and lay their hearts before him, and the 


} patience and sympathy with which he listened 
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to their individual, and all but endless stories, 
is a matter of wonder to me, now that I call to 
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mind how much of it he was compelled to en- 
dure. I used to be often, when a child, at his 
house, playing with his boys, and had the most 
frequent and favorable opportunities of observ- 
ing that of which Iam now speaking. And 
while he was ready always to enter with kind- 
ness and freedom into the varied wants of those 
who came to him with “something on their 
minds,” he knew his own duties too well, and 
his high responsibility to God, to suffer them 
for a moment to dictate to him as to the mode 
in which he should manage the flock of which 
he had been made the overseer Even in those 
days, the people would sometimes have “ itch- 
ing ears” to hear a new-light preacher of great 
renown, who was turning the world upside 
down with his eloquence, and they would take 
some round-about way to hint to Mr. Rogers 
that it would be a good plan to send for him to 
come and give them a few rousing sermons. 
But they were not long in finding that Mr. 
Rogers held the keys of the pulpit in his own 
hand, and asked whom he pleased and none 
others, to feed his flock. [f this uniform course 
of conduct now and then chafed the necks of 
some of the less judicious of the congregation, 
the pastor had two rich and all sufficient sources 
of comfort—the support of all the better sort of 
his people, and the approbation of a good con- 
science. 

Mr. Rogers’ intercourse with his people did 
not confine itself to their visits at his study or 
house. He sought them at their own homes, 
and around their firesides and tables he mingled 
with them, in such easy and cheerful conversa- 
tion, that they felt him to be their friend, while 
they never forgot that he was their teacher and 
guide to heaven. We children never felt alto- 
gether at home when the minister was there. 
We were not quite so free to come into the 
room, and we hung down our heads, and per- 
haps kept one thumb in our mouths as if we 
were very much ashamed of ourselves when 
we were summoned into his presence “ to say 
the catechism,” and receive such good and 
wholesome advice, as he never failed to ad- 
minister in tones that sunk deep into our young 
hearts. Those were often very solemn seasons, 
and if the practice is passing away froin the 
churches of our land, I would that it might be 
restored again. In these good days of Sunday 
schools, and other excellent but modern modes 
of training up children in the way in which 
they should go, the old-fashioned plan of pas- 
toral catechising has been laid aside in very 
many parts of our land. I speak not of the 
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catechism of any particular creed. All those 
who call themselves Christian, have a duty to 
perform to their children, and if the pastor and 
parents would imitate the example of our min- 
ister, they would bless their children and the 
country. In these pastoral visits, and in the 
instruction which the young received in prepa- 
tation for it, were laid the principles of that 
attachment to the doctrines of the gospel, of the 
order of the church, and of submission to law 
of God and of man, obedience to parents, re- 
spect to those who are older, wiser, and better, 
that ever marked the youth who were trained 
under the ministry of this man of God; and [am 
inclined to think, that if you follow the whole 
generation that passed their childhood in that 
congregation at that time, you will find very 
few who have not become, and remained till 
death, sober, quiet, substantial citizens, and 
useful, honest men. But this is not getting on 
with the story. 

As soon as Mr. Rogers arrived at any house 
in his scattered and extended parish, all the 
ordinary cares of the family were suspended, 


and the whole time of every member given to } 


him. On his first induction to this people, it 
was the custom of the good woman of the 


house, to begin to fly about when the minister ; 


came'to fix up the best parlor, and get ready 


some warm biscuit for tea, or a pair of chickens } 


for dinner, if he came before noon, and thus all 
her time was spent, like that of Martha, in 
much serving. Mr. Rogers soon put an end to 


that mode of entertainment, by informing his ‘ 
people from the pulpit, that when he came to ° 
; it was held, would be filled with parents and 


see them at their houses, it was not to be feast- 
ed, but to feed their souls and the souls of their 
children; and, therefore, if they wished to 
please him, they would do as Mary did, sit 
stil] and listen. This hint, after sundry repeti- 
tions, had the desired effect, and he was able to 
enjoy the whole time of his visit in those great 
duties which he felt to be of unspeakable im- 
portance to the spiritual welfare of the family. 
The heads of the household were first convers- 
ed with freely on the progress which they were 
making in personal religion; if they had doubts, 
and fears, or any other difficulties about which 
they needed direction, they were encouraged to 
make them known, and from the stores of his 
well-furnishéd mind, and the richer treasures of 
a deeply spiritual experience and great famili- 
arity with the Word of God, he was able to 
impart just that counsel which their trials seem- 
ed to require. If they were backward in their 
performance of any of the acknowledged duties 
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of Christian life, if the worship of God in the 
family was not faithfully attended to, if they 
were at variance with any of their neighbors, 
or slack in the discharge of their obligations to 
their fellow men, he would in all kindness, but 
with skilful decision, as their soul’s physician 
give them those prescriptions without ‘ hich it 
was impossible for their souls to thrive. Such 
fidelity and freedom on his part, so far from 


; alienating their affections, did but endear him to 


them the more, as they saw his affectionate 


> interest in their souls’ concerns, and {elt {}) 


power and truth of the admonitions which he 
gave. And then these admonitions were often 
blessed of God to the great comfort and edifica- 
tion of the people, who thus found in their own 
happy experience, the ineffable value of a faith- 
ful pastor, whom they loved even when le 
came to wound. 

The children were then called in, and were 
examined, as I have hinted, in the catechisin, in 


¢ which they were regularly instructed by thei 


parents. The doctrines therein contained wer 
then familiarly explained, and the young were 
most earnestly persuaded to give their hearis t 
the Saviour, while yet in the morning of thei: 
days. As the congregation was widely extend 
ed, it was common for Mr. Rogers to give no- 
tice on the Sabbath, that during the week ona 
certain day, he would visit in such a neighbor- 
hood, and at three o’clock in the afternoon he 
wished the families in that vicinity to assem!ile 
at a house named, for religious conversation 
and prayer. And those were good meetings, 
you may be sure; the farmer's house in which 


children, the halls and the stair-case crowded ; 
a little stand, with a Bible and Psalm-book, 
would be set for the minister at some pot! 
from which his voice could easily be hear 
over all the house, and such prayers and such 
appeals would be then and there made, as the 
Spirit of God delights to attend and bless. How 
many tears did the children shed in those meet- 
ings; not alarmed by terrible words of coming 
wrath, but melted with the pathos of gospel 
love, and moved by the strong appeals of that 
holy man. Impressions, I know, were mace 
at those meetings, that eternity will only bright- 
en and deepen, as the memory of those solemn, 
yet happy hours, mingles with the joy of im- 
mortal bliss. I mention those scenes, althouzh 
I can hardly expect that others will take any 
interest in the record, hoping that some will 
gather hints from these to go and do likewise, 
and because | love to linger among recollections 
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that are the sweetest and strongest of life’s 
early hours. 
in speaking of Mr: Rogers’ voice, I touched 
incidentally upon his power as a preacher. He 
was eminently an instructive preacher. It was 
his aim to produce an intelligent conviction in 
the minds of his hearers of the truth of the 
great doctrines of the gospel, to elucidate them 
with so much distinctness that they should 
rea lily admit their force, and thus he would lay 
the foundation for those overwhelming appeals 
to duty that so marked his pulpit ministrations. 
He was great on the doctrines. 1 make this 
remark in this blunt way, that the fact may 
stand out the more distinctly. He thonght the 
religious system of the Bible was a system of 
great truths, having an intimate relation to one 
another, and an inseparable connection with the 
character, and consequently the destiny of men. 
Instead, therefore, of spending his time and 
streneth in exhibiting himself, or in amusing 
his people with theories and speculations of his 
vn, instead of merely practical exhortations 
hich constitute so great a part of the preach- 
{ many excellent and devoted men, he la- 
to bring home to the minds and the 
hearts of his people, those cardinal doctrines of 
the gospel which lie at the root of all true faith 
aud holy living, and by a course of regular and 
jucid expositions of the sacred oracles, he led 
them to behold these doctrines shining with lus- 
tre and majestic beauty on every page of reve- 
And when these strong truths were 
thus unfolded, he would stand upon them as on 
a mount of glory, and thence urge the claims of 
God and the gospel with words of fervid heat 
and strength, that melted the hearts on which 
they fell, and mingled their saving power in 
the mass thus dissolved in the breasts of the 
assembly. The effects of this ministry were, 
as might be expected, immediate and perma- 
nent. The word of the Lord had free course 
and was glorified. The young grew up to man- 
hood with strong attachments to the faith of 
their fathers, the members of the church were 
steadfast in their adherence to the truth as they 
had received it, and it was rare fo see a man in 
the community who was not a professor of re- 
The institutions of the gospel com- 
manded the respect and reverence of the whole 
people. Impiety was scarcely known in the 
town, so deep-settled and wide-spread was this 
regard for the truths of God’s Word and the or- 
dinances of his house. 
Here I was on the point of speaking of the 
great revivals of religion which followed such 
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a ministry, but they will demand more space 
than { have now left. In a future number, 
these may come before us with some of that 
tender interest that now clusters in the region 
of my heart, as memory runs back to scenes 
when the Holy Spirit displayed his omnipotent 
grace, subduing sinners and winning them to 
the feet of Jesus. Precious revivals! 
back and dwell) with the church for ever. 

Yet | have not half drawn this portrait of 
Mr. Rogers, nor told one of a thousand inci- 
dents that ought to be thrown in to convey even 
a faint idea of the man, to those who know 
nothing of him except what they gather from 
these sketches. If there were any traits of his 
symmetrical character that ought to be brought 
out in bolder relief on this page than the rest, 
they were his fizedness of purpose in right, and 
his unterrified moral courage. These features 
blend in fine proportions in the life of every 
right man, but they are worthy of distinct re- 
cognition. It was our minister's great study to 
learn what God would have him to do; in one 
word, what was right ; for as he was always 
doing something, he merely wished to ascer- 
tain what was right, and he went on to achieve 
it, as easily and naturally as he would eat to 
appease his hunger, or rest when he was wea- 
ry. It was no objection to any line of policy 
or the attempt of any enterprise that the people 
would not like it, or that the world would op- 
pose it, nor even that it would probably fail for 
the want of support; enough for him that it 
was a duty to which he was called, and like 
Luther on the way to Worms, or his Master on 
the way to crucifixion, he marched steadily 
onward, and if he did not succeed, he neverthe- 
less had his reward. Let a new sect seek to 
propagate some pestilent heresy within the 
bounds of his parish; let a reformer, with zeal 
and without knowledge come and attempt 
to sow the seeds of revolution among the 
people; and then see with what calm and holy 
boldness he would rouse to the defence of 
the truth, and how error, affrighted, would flee 
away before his stern and manly rebukes. Let 
vice, under some insidious garb, begin to gain a 
foothold in the congregation, among the young 
in their follies, or the old in their pursuits of 
gain, and the “Old White Meeting-House” was 
sure to ring with the righteous denunciations 
and the threatened judgments of an alienated 
God, before the people knew that the mischief 
had reached the pastor's ear 

And when the storm of opposition burst upon 
him, as it did af last, and as we shall see here- 
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after, he was calm and unshaken like the rock 


at whose base the waves have broken for cen- 
turies. True, he was finally overthrown, but 
he fell as I have seen a great oak which the 
river overflowing its banks has dashed against 
without harm, but enon the waters have sub- 
sided, and working their way under the roots, 
have at last worn away the soil, and the tree 
that an overflowing deluge could not move, has 
fallen headlong by the silent and unseen influ- 
ence oi an under-ground foe. : 
But I will not dwell longer on my old pas- 
tor. I know I have not begun to give him to 
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you as he was, and as he still is in my soul’s 
recollections of years now gone. But ij { 
should prolong the sketch interminably, | should 
probably get no nearer the perfection of the 
portrait. You have now an outline only, and 
as we mingle with the congregation, and bring 
under review the various sorts of men and wo- 
men that made it, and recount the many and 
wonderful scenes through which they passed, 


you will catch more of the tact and talent of ° 
“our minister” than [ can convey by piling 
ever so many words upon those already writ ° 


ten. Next month we will try again. 
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Waxe, Arm of God! as in the days of old, 

When Judah’s foes were scattered by thy sword, 
When Ocean, hearing what thy prophet told, 

Made way before the ransomed of the Lord! 
Wake, Arm of God! no more thine aid withhold, 
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** Awake, oh Zion! Salem, rise once more ! 
Put on thy robes of joy, and loose thy bands, 
O, captive daughter! misery’s days are o'er! 
Then shake the dust from off thy fettered hands. 
Behold ! *tis 1, who ransomed thee before, 
Brought thee from Egypt, and the Assyrian’s land. 
Awake, and thou shalt know my glorious name ; 
My praise shall sound within Jerusalem.” 


Beautiful on the mountains are the feet 
Of him who brings glad news, proclaiming peace ! 
Proclaiming thy salvation in each street, 
And joy unmingled, that shal] never cease. 
Whose voice doth sound the welcome words and sweet, 


And thy redeemed shall strike the joyous chord, 
Shall sound the harp on entering Zion’s gate, 
And gladness come, replacing sorrow’s weight. 


«“ Awake! awake! stand up, Jerusalem! 
The Lord thy God, thine Advocate is He. 

Thy sons have fainted, and upon them came 
Destruction, desolation, misery. 

The sword and famine long have wasted them ; 
Say, by what power shall I comfort thee ? 

The cup of trembling, e’en the dregs of wrath 

Were in thy hand, and mourning in thy path. 


“‘ Thy God doth reign !” the captive to release. 
The watchmen then shall join the glorious strain, 








And echo still, « Thy God, thy God doth reign !” C. W. B. 
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No man liveth and no man dieth to himself 


‘ alone. 


The obscurest individual in the com- 


' munity, exerts an influence upon his fellow 
‘ creatures, both by his life and by his death, 
' which stops noteven with the generation to which 
, he belongs, but is transmitted by innumerable 
' channels to posterity. Nevertheless, the great 


mass even of those who have the brightest re- 


' cord in Heaven, leave no enduring record on 
' earth, except in the silent influence of their vir- 


tues, which, though it can never cease to exist, 
is soon lost, like a drop in the ocean, in that 
illimitable range of influence that pervades 
God’s moral kingdom. But it is not so with 
all. There is here and there a bright sun that 
rises upon the world, which continues to shine 


‘ when death has done all that it can do to 
‘ quench its beams—here and there a name that 


descends from generation to generation, in all 
the freshness and fragrance which it had, when 


| it was transferred from the list of the living to 


: that of the dead. 


It is the province of biogra- 
phy chiefly to serve the world by embalming 
the virtues and the memories of those who 


‘ have been the world’s benefactors. She makes 
' out a record of what they have been and what 
{ they have done, and leaves it for future genera- 
, tions to contemplate and profit by; though it 
, must be confessed that she has not unfrequently 
; lost sight of her own legitimate dignity, by at- 
_ lempting to perpetuate characters, which were 
; too tame and indifferent to sustain themselves 
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against the oblivious influence of time. There 
are multitudes of noble characters in by-gone 
ages, which, by this means, have come down 
to us; and thus while their bodies rest in the 
grave and their spirits rejoice in heaven, they 
have a sort of protracted earthly existence in 
the record of the past—they live not only in 
the veneration and gratitude, but in the good 
resolutions, the brightening graces, the active 
usefulness, of multitudes who can contemplate 
them only through the medium of their history. 

With this general estimate of the importance 
of religious Biography, it has occurred to us 
that some brief sketches of the lives and charac- 
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ters of a few of our most distinguished clergy- | 
; the way of merit, to accomplish his own salva- 


men, chiefly of the last century, might not be 


an unacceptable offering to the Christian public, ° 


and this is what we propose to do in several 
Successive numbers of this work. These 
sketches will consist, partly of facts which are 
already recorded in other forms, not readily ac- 
cessible to the public at lange, and partiy of tra- 
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ditionary, but well authenticated information, 
which may be illustrative of the character, and 
of sufficient importance to be preserved. It is 
proposed to connect with each of the sketches, 
if possible, an original letter never before pub- 
lished, from the individual who is the subject; 
and, perhaps, also such general reflections of a 
practical kind as the narrative may suggest. 
The name which is placed at the head of this 
article, is one that can never lose its lustre, by 
the lapse of ages. David Brainerd was born at 
Haddam, in Connecticut, April 20, 1718, and 
was the son of Hezekiah Brainerd, who was a 
man of considerable note in his day, in the col- 
ony. His mother, who was the daughter of 
the Rev, Jeremiah Hobart, who was first settled 
at Topsfield, Mass., and finally at Brainerd’s 
native place, died just as he had reached the 
age of fourteen. He seems, while he was yet 
quite a child, to have been the subject of strong 
religious impressions, and to have associated 
himself with several other youth for purposes 
of social prayer and Christian improvement. 
But, notwithstanding he evidently imagined 
himself at the time, the subject of a spiritual 
renovation, and supposed that he had entered 
in deed and in truth on the Christian life, he 
subsequently became satisfied that all this ex- 
perience was delusive, and was nothing better 
than the operation of a principle of supreme 
selfishness. He was, indeed, at this time, or- 
thodox in his creed, and gave an intellectual 
assent to the great doctrine of salvation by 
grace ; but it was, as he afterwards believed, 
an assent of the understanding merely, without 
the concurrence of the will and affections. It 
came to pass, however, in due time that he be- 
came convinced that he had been resting in a 
delusion. The light of truth shone with such 
power upon his conscience that he could find 
no peace. Nevertheless, the rebellion of his 
heart did not readily yield. He clung to his 
own righteousness with an obstinacy that was 
invincible to all human power, even when its 
utter insufficiency was revealed to him in the 
light of an impressive and terrible conviction. 
He loathed the idea that he could do nothing in 


tion ; and objected to the terms of the gospel as 
unreasonably humiliating and oppressive. In 
this state of mind it pleased God to suffer him 
to remain, till he had had experience enough of 
the insufficiency of his own self-righteous ef- 
forts, to be willing to accept of salvation on the 
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terms on which it was offered. As he was 
walking in a retired place on a summer evening 
in 1739, for purposes of serious meditation, 
fully convinced of his absolute ruin and entire 
dependence on God’s sovereign grace, a great 
and wonderful change came over his mind, 
which seems to have marked the era of the 
commencement of his spiritual life, or at least 
of the perceptible operation of the renovated 
nature. His views of the character of God, of 
the character and mediation of Christ, and of 
the office of the Holy Spirit, became clear, ele- 
vating, delightful; he breathed a new atmo- 
sphere; he lived for new objects; in every 
action that he performed, he desired to hide 
himself, that God might be all in all. 

Shortly after this stage of his experience, he 
was admitted, in Sept. 1739, a member of Yale 
College. The two succeeding years were dis- 
tinguished by the great revival of religion in 
New England, in which Whitefield had a pro- 
minent agency, and in which the. celebrated 
Davenport rendered himself so conspicuous by 
his erratic and fanatical movements. The ex- 
travagances which prevailed in connection with 
the revival, had the effect, as was to be expect- 
ed, of driving a portion of the religious commu- 
nily to the opposite extreme; and Yale College, 
with President Clap at its head, seems to have 
been thrown into this undesirable attitude. 
Hence the religious atmosphere about the col- 
lege was cold; everything like fervor of spirit 
was frowned upon as having in it the elements 
of fanaticism ; and the government even went 
so far as to enact severe penalties against those 
students who should be heard of at a “new 
light” meeting. Brainerd, from the natural 
warmth of his temper, as well as from his deep 
sense of the importance of eternal things, was 
inclined to sympathize with the more zealous 
party, and looked upon this procedure of the 
government as an unreasonable and tyrannical 
infringement of his liberty; and he attended the 
** separate” meeting without any regard to the 
offensive enactment. About the same time, he 
was partly overheard to say, in conversation 
with several of his fellow students, in respect 
to one of the tutors, that he did not believe that 
he had any more religion than the chair on 
which he sat| The individuals with whom he 
was conversing, having been required by the 
Rector to state the conversation, Brainerd was 
ordered to make a public confession of his fault 
in the chapel. But so fully was he convinced 
that the requirement was unreasonable and vin- 
dictive, that he refused to submit to it; and in 
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consequence of this, in connection with the 
offence already referred to, he was expelled 
from college. There is no doubt that the coyrse 
which the government adopted in relation to 
him, was the result of an undue sensitiveness 
to the prevailing religious excitement, and \ 
designed as a strong expression of their op) 
tion to Whitefield and his coadjutors; but |.ov. 
ever much they may have been in fault, jt mys 


be acknowledged that Brainerd’s course y 


is 


Indeed, he was 
himself subsequently fully sensible of it; and 
though he always felt that he had been the 
object of an unwarrantable severity, he never 
hesitated to acknowledge his fault, and jt js 
evident that his reflections upon it exerted a de- 
cidedly favorable influence upon his character 
ever afterwards, 

This untoward circumstance occurred while 
he was in his junior year, and as he nev: 
turned to college afterwards, he of cours 
to receive a degree. In the spring of the ; 
year in which he left college, he comm 
the study of divinity under the direction 
Rev. Mr. Mills, of Ripton, and in the succced 
ing July was licensed to preach by the assccia- 
tion of ministers which held its session at Dan- 
bury. From the commencement of his theo- 
logical course, his attention had been directed 
with uncommon earnestness to the deplorable 
condition of the heathen, especially the aloigi- 
nes of our own country; his heart burned to 
follow in the footsteps of the illustrious E’ict, 
in bringing the light of the gospel in contact 
with their darkened understandings ; and, ac- 
cordingly, in the autumn after he was licensed, 
he went to New York by invitation of the cor- 
respondents of the society for promoting Chris- 
tian knowledge, and after submitting himself to 
an examination, received a regular appointment 
from them as a missionary among the Indians. 

The first scene of his missionary Jabors was 
at an Indian village called Kaunameck, about 
half way between Stockbridge and Albany. 
Here he lived in the woods for about a year, 
lodging during a part of the time in a wigwam 
with the Indians, and subsisting altogether 
upon Indian fare. Notwithstanding he was 
subject to the greatest deprivations, and often 
suffered not a little from bodily debility and d's- 
ease, he persevered without interruption in bis 
benevolent labors, until the Indians among 
whom he resided, agreed to remove to Stock- 
bridge, and place themselves under the care of 
the Rev. Mr. Sergeant. In consequence of this 
arrangement, he was obliged to look out for 
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another field of labor, and forthwith directed 
his attention toward the Delaware tribe. 

Having received Presbyterian ordination at 
Newark, N. J., in June, 1744, on which occa- 
sion the Rev. Mr. Pemberton ‘of New York 
preached, he forthwith stationed himself near 
the forks of the Delaware, in Pennsyivania, 
where he labored, with comparatively little ap- 
parent effect, for about a year, At the end of 
this period he visited the Indians at a village 
called Crosweeksung, in the neighborhood of 
Freehold, the residence of the celebrated Wil- 
liam Tennent. Heré was the scene of his 
greatest success. A wonderful divine influence 
accom panied his labors, and in Jess than a year 
he baptized seventy-seven persons, thirty-eighi 
of whom were adults, whose subsequent life 
furnished satisfactory evidence of a true conver- 
sion. There is no doubt that this was not only 
avery powerful, but very genuine revival of 
religion. In an unpublished Jetter addressed to 
the Rev. Dr. Wheelock, he says, “The good 
work which you will find largely treated of in 
my journal, still continues among the Indians; 
though the astonishing divine influence that has 
been among them, is in a considerable measure 
Yet there are several instances of per- 
When [ consider the 


abated. 


sons newly awakened. 
doings of the Lord among these Indians, and 
then take a view of my journal, I must say, ’tis 
a fant representation | have given of them ” 
During his residence at the forks of the Dela- 
ware, he twice visited the Indians on the Sus- 
quehannah ; and he paid them a third visit in 


the summer of 1746. But on his return to the 
village where he had been recently laboring, 
his physical energies were so far exhausted that 
he found it exceedingly difficult to preach, and 
in pursuance of medical advice he determined to 
travel, and visit his friends in New England. 
He extended his journey as far as Boston, and 
in July returned to Northampton, and became 
domesticated in the family of Jonathan Ed- 
warls, to whose daughter he was engaged to 
be married. Here he continued, undergoing a 
gra'ual decline, accompanied toward the close 
with most intense suffering, till Oct. 9, 1747, 
When he closed his earthly course at the early 
age of twenty-nine, 

His last illness is represented as a most calm 
aud yet triumphant exhibition of Christian faith. 
llis views of divine truth were never so vivid 
and glorious as when he had nearly reached 
the threshold of that world where the great 
objects of his faith were to become the objects 


of his vision, He saw nothing but worthless- 
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ness and emptiness in himself, nothing but 
worthiness and fulness in his Redeemer ; and 
while he was Yet lingering at the gate of death, 
he seemed to be entranced with the glories of 
heaven. He forgot not even amidst his dying 
agonies and the anticipation of the crown that 
awaited him, the prosperity of Christ's church 
on earth; and the poor Indians especially, 
among whom he had labored, came in for -a 
share of his tender remembrances as he was on 
his way through the dark valley. The glories 
of the saved and the miseries of the lost rose 
up in fearful contrast before his dying eye; and 
he exclaimed with his last breath, « My work 
is done—Oh to be in Heaven, to praise and glo- 
rify God with his holy angels !” 

The funeral of Mr. Brainerd, at which Presi- 
dent Edwards preached, was an occasion of the 
deepest interest to the inhabitants not only of 
Northampton, but of the whole surrounding 
country. We happen to have in our possession 
an original letter addressed by Mr, Edwards to 
a clergyman in the neighborhood, inviting him 
to Mr. Brainerd’s funeral. It is as follows*— 

“Rev. Sir,—It has pleased God to remove 
by death that eminent servant of his, the Rev. 
Mr. David Brainerd, about 6 o’clock this morn- 
ing. You may remember that you desired me, 
if I had opportunity, to give you notice of the 
time of his funeral. It is, God willing, to be 
the next Monday ; the lecture before the fune- 
ral to begin at one o’clock. When Mr. Brain- 
erd, in his life-time, was speaking of the cir- 
cumstance of his own funeral, and desiring that 
the neighboring ministers of his acquaintance 
might be sent for, I mentioned what you had 
said, manifesting a disposition to attend the 
funeral, if it might be convenient. He seemed 
in a considerable degree to take a thankful no- 


. tice of it; and desired me to take some pains to 


find an opportunity to give you notice. I men- 
tion these things to you, Rev. Sir, leaving it 
with you to conduct yourself according to your 
own discretion. But if you can be present, I 
shall be very glad, who am 
« Your humble servant, 
« JonaTHAN Epwarps.” 


The mortal remains of this eminently devot- 
ed and useful minister repose in the burying- 
place at Northampton, and the spot is hallowed 
to the hearts of thousands by the most grateful 
associations and remembrances. The stranger 
who only passes through the town is often 
heard inquiring the way to “ Brainerd’s grave ;” 


* The date of the letter is wanting. 
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and many a Christian and many a minister, 
whose home is on the other side of the ocean, 
has stood over the spot with quickened emo- 
tions and with a moistened eye. It is within 
the last two or three years, that on some public 
occasion at Northampton, which called together 
a large number of ministers—we forget whether 
it was the meeting of the American Board or of 
the General Association—a clerical procession 
walked early in the morning into the grave- 
yard to visit this hallowed spot; and as they 
stoo! over it, they offered up thanksgivings to 
his God and their God for having made him 
what he was, and supplications that the remem- 
brance of his example might cheer them on- 
ward in their labors, and assist them to win the 
immortal crown. Let that grave remain, not to 
foster the spirit of superstition, not to awaken 
an idolatrous homage, but to speak to the church 
and her ministry of the power of God’s grace, 
and of their obligations to glorify him in the 
extension of his gospel. 

Brainerd possessed an intellect, if not of the 
highest order, yet of more than common vigor. 
His perceptions were unusually quick and clear, 
his memory retentive, his judgment discriminat- 
ing, and his utterance ready and agreeable. He 
had a mind which could originate thoughts for 
itself, without being entirely dependent on other 
minds ; and he had the faculty of commanding 
his thoughts at pleasure and of using them to 
the best advantage. By the most intimate com- 
munion with his own heart, and by a careful 
observance of the conduct of his fellow men, 
he became a great proficient in the knowledge 
of human nature; and this gave him a great 
advantage, especially in the prosecution of his 
missionary labors. His preaching was charac- 
terized by the most discriminating views of 
evangelical truth, by a manly and dignified 


eloquence, and by that fervor of spirit and 


strength of appeal, which are especially fitted 
to work their way to the heart. In the ordina- 
ry intercourse of life, he was easy and familiar, 
and though his deportment always evinced a 
thoughtful and fervent spirit that was tending 
upward, yet he was as far as possible from any- 
thing that looked like artificial sanctity, 

It was in his Christian, rather than his intel- 
lectual, character that the secret of his mighty 
power, and his extensive usefulness, lay. Few 
men whose history is recorded, have had so 
remarkable a religious experience as he. We 
have already alluded to the character of his 
exercises at the commencement of his Christian 
course; and that was, in most respects, indica- 
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tive of his subsequent exercises in the more ad. 
vanced stages of his experience. While he felt 
most deeply the turpitude of human nature in 
its present lapsed state, and had the deepest 
sense of his own moral pollution and ill desert 
in the sight of a holy God—while he gratefully 
felt and acknowledged the sinner’s entire de. 
pendence for salvation on sovereign mercy 
abounding through Jesus Christ, he was as {ar 
as possible from diminishing aught from the 
sinner’s obligations and responsibilities, and 
never failed to unite duty with dependence, 
either in his reflections or his ministrations, | 
He abhorred that religion that consists merely 
in frames and feelings, and was satisfied with | 
nothing either in respect to himself or others, | 
but substantial love to God and man. He had, | 
especially in the later periods of his life, no ’ 
sympathy with a spirit of enthusiasm or uncha- 
ritableness. The fact of his having heen be- { 
trayed, to some extent, into the indulgence of 
this spirit, during his connection with college, ° 
and of his subsequent conviction that he had 3 
thus fallen into errors, no doubt was the means 
of guarding him more effectually against this ° 
evil during the rest of his life; and if there was | 
any one thing for which his character as a 
Christian and a minister was distinguished, it 
was his rigid adherence to gospel principles and 5 
rules in opposition to the impressions and va- | 
garies of fanaticism. He had such entire con- 
fidence in the character of God, and such en- . 
rapturing views of his glory, that he found de- ; 
light continually in doing his will, and in sub- 
mitting to his will—no matter how severe may } 
have been the sufferings to which he was call- 
ed. After he closed his labors at Kaunameck, 
which had been continued for a year with com- 
paratively little success, he was invited to the 
pastoral charge of the church in East Hampton, 
L. 1.—the same of which the venerable Dr. 
Butler was afterwards for many years pastor; 
and though it was regarded as one of the most 
eligible places of the day for ministerial com- 
fort and usefulness, yet Brainerd unhesitatingly 
declined it, preferring a new mission among the 5 
Indians, with all the deprivations and hardships 
by which he knew it must be attended. The 
benevolence of the gospel breathed in all his 
actions. In his efforts to save the souls of his 
fellow creatures and glorify his Redeemer, he 
completely Jost sight of his own temporal con- 
venience and comfort; and in all the success 
that attended his labors, the language of his 
heart evidently was, “ Not unto us, not unto 
us, but to thy name, O Lord, be all the glory!” 
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After contemplating the eminent services and 
sacrifices of such a man as David Brainerd, we 
should be unjust alike to our own interests and 
his memory, if we were not to pause and gather 
up some of the lessons, which the history of 
such a man suggests. We will briefly advert to 
two or three of them. 

We see in the history of this remarkable 
man, a stfiking instance of what often occurs 
under the government of God—evil being ren- 
dered subservient to good. Brainerd’s course 
toward the government of college was certainly 
reprehensible, and the spirit which he evinced 
for a time, savored little of the meekness and 
gentleness of Christ ; and yet this taught him a 
lesson of his weakness and danger which he 
never forgot ; and to this no doubt it was chief- 
ly owing that he was so much distinguished in 
his subsequent course for the union of consis- 
tency and charity. But it was not for himself 
only that he learned this lesson, but for all who 
come after him; and especially for all young 
professors who are thrown into circumstances 
of great religious excitement. During the revi- 
vals which have occurred in our churches with- 
in the last Swenty years, this same spirit which 
Brainerd manifested, and afterwards so heartily 
condemned, has often” been exhibited by young 
men, in relation not merely to those who have 
really discovered an unjustifiable apathy toward 
the existing state of things, but those also who 
have had far more piety as well as stability and 
discretion, than themselves. We have in our 
eye at this moment young men who have fol- 
lowed in Brainerd’s steps, not Jess in regard to 
his penitence than his error; who have acted 
rashly and uncharitably and fanatically for a 
time, and have afterwards reproached them- 
selves for their evil doing, and settled down into 
stable and consistent Christians. And we regret 
to-day that we can think of other cases in 
which young men who have played the same 
unworthy part during a revival, who have stig- 
matized prudence with the name of apathy, and 
order with the name of formality, and have 
seemed to set themselves up as examples of all 
that was zealous and courageous and self-sacri- 
ficing, who have after a little while apparently 
lost their interest in the whole subject—and 
perhaps in the compass of a few brief months 
have travelled the whole distance from fanati- 

cism to formalism. We say again, the experi- 
ence of Brainerd on this subject is monitory to 
every young man of this age; and if the lesson 
of caution which it suggests could have been 
duly pondered and heeded by every young Chris- 
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tian in our land within the last few years, it 
would have prevented a world of bitterness, and 
false experience, and commotion all over the 
church, 

Brainerd’s history shows the wonderful pow- 
er of the Christian principle as an element of 
usefulness, He had indeed a well balanced and 
well cultivated mind ; but was not in either of 
these respects so much distinguished, as to con- 
stitute any reason for his name being trans- 
mitted to posterity. No doubt he had class- 
mates in college and brethren in the ministry, 
who possessed as vigorous powers as he, whose 
names have already perished from every earthly 
record, unless perhaps it be the college cata- 
logue; whilst his mame is like a household 
word on the other side of the ocean. And 
wherefore is this difference? It arises simply 
from the fact that while they were either stran- 
gers to the renovating influence of Christianity 
altogether, or else had the Christian graces but 
feebly and imperfectly developed in their char- 
acters, with Aim religion was an all-absorbing 
matter—it was the only element in which he 
could freely breathe—it was the vital principle 
of his existence. It was faith in the gospel— 
faith in the Saviour—faith in the promises— 
that made him so mighty both to labor and en- 
dure. No man felt his own weakness more, 
but he was in constant communion with the 
fountain of all strength. He lived with his eye 
fixed on the glories of the upper world. He 
lost sight of everything earthly in his exceeding 
desire to behold Goid’s glory, and to wear the 
purchased crown. Let others go and do like- 
wise, and they may hope for his reward. They 
may behold fresh monuments of usefulness 
rising up in their path ; they may see the wil- 
derness budding and blossoming around them, 
they may hear sinners converted fiom the error 
of their ways recognizing them as instruments 
of their salvation ; and they may be cheered by 
the thought that after they have passed away 
from all earthly scenes, the record of their ex- 
ample will survive them to work with mighty 
power in training others for heaven. 

How manifestly is the wisdom of God to be 
seen in now and then raising up a man like 
Brainerd, the light of whose character shall 
shine through many generations! While in 
every such instance he displays the sovereignty 
and riches of his grace, to the contemplation 
and admonition of his church, he also furnishes 
an example of eminent faith and usefulness 
which may stimulate myriads to nobler Christian 
attainments and achievements. Luther, and 
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Schwartz, and Edwards, and Martin, to say 
nothing of the inspired Paul—how they glow 
in greater glory, even among the illustrious 
names of their respective periods! Let the 
Church keep her eye fixed on these luminous 
bodies in the -spiritual hemisphere, and as she 
contemplates the image of the exalted Saviour 
as it appears in them, she may hope that that 
image will shine out in brighter effulgence from 
herself. 

Brainerd’s success among the poor Indians, 
should be regarded as a pledge of the ultimate 
triumph of the missionary cause. He went 
among them, and he found ¢heir minds dark as 
night, and their hearts hard as adamant; but he 
carried with him in the glorious gospel that 
which could enlighten, and that which could 
soften; though neither the one effort nor the 
other could be produced independently of an in- 
fluence from on high. Hence he preached for 
awhile with little visible success—the Indian 
heard but he heeded not—his savage habits 
were so dear to him that he could not consent 
to put them away. But did the faithful mis- 
sionary yield to discouragement? Did he say 
within himself, ‘ these savages will never yield 
to the gospel cali, and therefore they must be 
left to their wretched condition and yet more 
wretched prospects!” Oh no, his faith never 
failed even in the darkest times—he kept on 
laboring in his self-denying vocation } and when 
he was constrained to leave one place in the 


wilderness, he looked out for another ; — at 3 


length he found the place where God’s blessing 
was to be poured out upon his labors, and he was 
to behold the evidence that the gospel through 
God was mighty to conquer even an Indian’s 
heart. As he preached, the truth came down 
with power; and the tear started and the bosom 
heaved with penitence ; and one after another 
felt the subduing, quickening energy, till that 


glorious revival—had become vocal with the 
praises of ourGod. What encouragement does 
the contemplation of this scene furnish to the 
missionary of the present day—what encourage- 
ment to the church in reference to the ultimate 
success of the missionary cause! Brainerd 
labored a considerable time and no blessing 


seemed to come; but at length the Spirit was ° 


with him and aroused him as a mighty working 
mind. So God has often since permitted his 
servants to labor among the heathen for a long 


time, and has left them to the lamentation, | 


* Who hath believed our report ?"—and then 
has suddenly cheered them with some reviving 
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tokens of his favor. . And is it unreasonable to 
suppose, either in view of prophecy or the analo- 
gies of providence, that this same characteristic 
may mark the divine administration in respect to 
the progession and universal triumph of truth and 
holiness? The church has been laboring long 
and is laboring still, with much less effect than 
she could desire. She erects the standard o{ 
the cross here and there, and then perhaps 
Satan’s standard is unfurled in its place. She 
has some energy, but she marvels that her suc. 
cess is not greater, and sometimes is half jin. 
clined to fold her arms in discouragement. But 
let her press onward, and she shall soon find 
the signs of approaching victory multiplying 
around her. Let her prepare herself to open 
her eyes suddenly on a far more glorious day. 
Ere long—possibly before our children’s chil- 
dren shall have tasted death—there may be 
some mighty movement in providence in which 
the hand of the Lord shall be wonderfully re- 
vealed for the conversion of the nations; and 
the prophecy that a nation shall be born in a 
day, may stand forth in the glory of a literal 
and complete fulfilment. Let our faith take 
fast hold of God’s promises; and Jet us icel 
assured that it is not more certain as a matter 
of history that the Indians expected and believ- 
ed as Brainerd preached and prayed, than it is 
as a matter of prophecy that at some future 
period all the nations shall bow to Emanuel's 
sceptre, and shouts of jubilee shall go up to 
heaven, because He who created all things, has 
created all things new. 

Of Brainerd’s manuscript letters, it is believed 
not more than three or four are in existence. 
We have understood that his biographer, Dr. 
Sereno Dwight, in all his researches preparato- 
ry to writing his life, did not find a solitary one 

The following addressed to the Rev. Joh 


: Sergeant, his fellow-laborer in the missionary 
solitary place had really become the scene of a } 


cause at Stockbridge, was found a few years 
ago among some rubbish in the garret of a house 


; in Massachusetts that had been occupied by 


the clergymen of the parish successively for 
about a century. 


Woodbury, March 25, 1745. 


Rev. anv Hon. Sm:—In November last, | 
attempted to send you a line by Mr. Van 
Skanke, to inform you of the state of aflairs 
with me, and actually wrote: but he leaving 
New York an hour sooner than I expected, | 
was disappointed. And now I’m in the great- 
est hurry, and can but hint at things, f would 
otherwise be more particular in. 
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As to my affairs here—I took a journey last 
October to Susquehannah, and continued there 
some time, preaching to the Indians frequently 


in a place called Opehollaupung about fifteen or 


twenty miles down the river from the place you 
formerly visited. 1 supposed I had some en- 
couragement among them, and I propose to visit 
them again abcut the middle of next month, 
with leave of Divine providence, and think to 
spend most of the summer in those parts, if a 
door opens for it. There is one peculiar diffi- 
culty in the way: The land these Indians live 
upon, belong to the Six Nations; that is, the 
Mohawks; and ’tis something doubtful whether 
they will suffer a missionary to come among 
their tributaries, and on to their lands. Yet 
this difficulty we hope may be removed by the 
influence of the Governor of Pennsylvania, who 
maintains a strict friendship with the Six 
Nations, whose assistance the correspondents 
have endeavored to engage in this affair. May 
he who bas the hearts of all men in his hands, 
pen their hearts to receive the Gospel. 

“I have this winter past had more encourage- 
ment among the Indians of Delaware than ever 
beiore. A spirit of seriousness and concern has 
seemed to spread among them, and many of 
them have been very attentive and desirous of 
iustruction, but IL have also met with so many 
discouragements, that I scarce know what to 
say. Yet I’m not discouraged, but still hope 
that the day of divine power will come, 
wherein they shall become a willing people. 

“T long to hear of your affairs, and especially 
how things are like to turn with regard to your 
scheme of a free boarding School, which is an 
affair much upon my heart amidst all my heavy 
Concerns; and I ean hear nothing whether ’tis 
likely to succeed or not. 

“I fully designed to have given Something 
Considerable for promoting the Good Design ; 
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but whether I shall be able to give anything, or 
whether *twill be Duty for me so to do, under 
present Circumstances, I know not. I have 
met with sundry losses lately, to the value of 
60 or 70 pounds, New England Money. In 
particular, | broke my Mare’s leg last fall in my 
Journey to Susquehannah, and was obliged to 
kill her on the road, and prosecute my Journey 
on foot; and I can’t get her place Supplied for 
50 pounds, And I have lately moved to have 
a Colleague or Companion with me, for my 
Spirits sink with my Solitary Circumstances. 
And I expect to contribute Considerable to his 
Maintenance, Seeing his Salary must be gathered 
wholly in this Country and can’t be expected 
from Scotland. 

«[ Sold my Tea Kettle to Mr. Jo. Woodbridge, 
and an Iron Kettle to Mr. Tem. Woodbridge, 
both which amounted to Something more than 
four pounds, which I ordered them to pay to 
you for the school. If that Succeeds, 1 hope 
you will use the money that way, if not, you 
are welcome to it yourself. 1 desire my Teapot 
and Bed Ticken may be improved to the same 
purpose. 

« As tomy blankets, I desired Mr. Woodbridge 
to take the trouble of turning them into Deer 
Skins. If he has not done it, 1 wish he would, 
and send the Skins to Mr. Hopkins, or if it 
might be, to Mr. Bellamy. 

«« Please to remember me to Maddam, and all 
friends. 

«IT am, Sir, in greatest haste, 

«Your obedient humble servant, 
«“ Davin BratnerD.” 


The spelling, capitals, &c., as they appear in 


, the . original MS. have all been preserved, as 


they will be in letters that may hereafter be 
published in a similar connection. 
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THE WILD COLUMBINE. 
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Crass, Polyandria—order, Pentagynia. Natu- 
ral order of Linneus, Multisilique—of Jussieu, 
Helleborine. 

The systematic name of the wild Columbine, 
a representation of which embellishes our pre- 
sent number, is Aquilegia Canadensis. Aqui- 
legia is from the Latin aquila, an eagle—its 
herns or nectaries resembling eagles’ claws. 
Some authors think it more naturally derived 
from aqua, water, and lego, I gather, the edges 
of the leaves being slightly rolled upward and 
inward, so that they retain water. 

Generic Description.—Calyx none: petals 
five, caducous: nectaries five, alternating with 
the petals, extending a considerable distance be- 
yond the receptacle and terminating in a spur : 
capsules five, many-seeded; styles permanent. 
This is according to Prof. Eaton's description, 
but it would be more proper, perhaps, to con- 
sider the corol as a colored calyx, and the nec- 
taries as petals. 

Specific Description.—Horns strait; stamens 
of different length, extending beyond the corol : 
leaves decompound. The plant is about fifteen 
inches high, growing in a dry, shallow soil, of- 
ten in the crevices of rocks. It is found through- 
out the Northern and Southern States—blossoms 
in April—flowers red and yellow—nodding. 

Medicinal Properties.—Plants found in this 
natural order are acrid, caustic and poisonous. 
The seeds of the Aquilegia were formerly used 
as a remedy in eruptive diseases, and the whole 
plant was prescribed in the scurvy. Though 
retained in several of the foreign pharmaco- 
p@ias, it is not much valued now by physicians 
in this country, 

There are several species of the Aquilegia, all 
of which are called by the common name of 
Columbine—a name derived from the Latin 
columbinus, belonging to a dove or pigeon,—so 
called from the circumstance that the blossoms 
of some of the species are dove-colored—or 
perhaps because the flower-stem bends grace- 
fully like the neck of the pigeon when cooing 
to his mate. 

Its sentiment is folly. It appears, at first 
thought, singular that such a sentiment should 
be given to this graceful flower, especially when 


—— 


ENGRAVING.) 


s; we consider that its generic name is derived 
from the noble and victorious ,eagle, and its 
common name from the gentle, harmless dove; 
but we must reflect that the old philosophers, 
and astronomers, and poets, and naturalists 


9 


according to their real or supposed resemblance 
of the ancient jesters—others, that it was be- 
not charge any one with folly, who is charmed 


to have the fairer flowers that adorn our streets, 


bre hues. 
and multiplied. 


tained within another. 


the light breeze, invited him ‘to sip nectar from 
} its tiny cups ? 


sorrow, spring up in the mind, whenever we 





be seen. In the garlands we wove, this was 
the brightest ornament. But, like the flowers 
that composed those garlands, many a brow 
they decorated has drooped and faded and pass: 
ed away for ever. On one May morning we 


the crown of our “Queen,” on the next, we 
planted it on her grave ! 
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were men that were moved by the spirit of cir. ; 
cumstance and omens—ever seeking after simi]. ’ 
itudes and naming the objects of their research 


to other objects. Some think it was given it ° 
because the nectaries are formed like the caps ° 


cause it decks itself out in its gaudy apparel of 
bright red and yellow. We, of course, would } 


with high colors in these latter days of tefine- 
ment and improved taste ; nor would we wish > 


exchange their dazzling splendor for more som- 


By cultivation, the nectaries of all the species 
of this plant would, no doubt, become enlarged - 


In the Garderi Columbine } 
(Aquilegia Vulgaris) it is interesting to examine 
these appendages—one hollow horn being con- ; 
Sometimes as many as > 
three or four are thus arranged. As all our ; 
readers are or have been children, we deem it ; 
almost unnecessary to add that these nectanes , 
contain a liquid resembling honey, both in taste» 
and quality. Who has not, in the days of his | 
childhood, gaily bounded along the hill-side, on 
a sunny April morn, and climbed the rugged 
rock where the sweet columbine, nodding in ; 


Many fond memories and many scenes of 


meet with this early blooming flower. In our | 
youthful May-day rambles, this was the first 10 


inserted this flower as the most brilliant star in § 
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THE FALL OF THE OAK. 





| «Jn the green church-yard is a lonely spot, 

| Where the joyous sunshine enters not ; 

' Deep in the gloom of the cypress’ shade, 

, There is her home in the cold earth made, 

‘ And over her still the sweet flow’rets bloom; 

‘ They were near her in life, and forsake not her 
tomb. 
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Beautiful Flowers! ye seem to be 

Link’d in the fond ties of memory! 

Companions ye were to our childhood’s day, 

Companions ye are to our lifeless clay ; 

And barren and drear were this wide world of 
ours, 

Lacking the smile of the beautiful flowers !” 





THE FALL OF THE OAK. 


BY MISS MINERVA CATLIN. 


Tuere s a crashing in the forest 
And a shrieking of the blast, 

For the stormy winds are warring 
With the monarch of the past ; 

And its giant boughs are sweeping 
The cold and turfless bed, 

Where the withered leaves are lying 
’Mid the ashes of the dead. 


How fallen in thy glory, 
Oak of the sullen wood, 
Where scathless ’mid the lightnings 
For ages thou hast stood. 
And reared thy cloud-capt summit 
Undauntedly on high, 
Amid the bellowing thunders 
That rent the star-paved sky. 


The eagle soared to meet thee, 
And there his eyrie hung, 

Amid the hour of tempests 
Where piping voices sung ; 

And storms the fearless nestling 
Rocked to his cradle rest, 

While flashing clouds played round him 
With many a burning crest. 


Thine too were gentler numbers 
Than the wild winds’ angry roar, 

For low and breezy murmurs 
Thou knowest well to pour ; 

And when the pale-eyed moonbeams 
Stole softly o’er the night, 

And ’mid thy woven branches 
Threw lines of silver light, 

The air that lingered round thee 
Grew tremulous with low 

And gushing tones of sweetness, 
That seemed from lutes to flow, 











Untuned by earthly fingers ; 
As through each silver ray 

Were in itself a harp-string 
To thrill and melt away. 


And ’mid this sea of music 
By leaves and breezes made, 

Young hearts their troth have plighted 
Within thy ancient shade; 

And not unmeet it seemeth . 
In holy scenes like this, 

Should be Love's first revealings 
From souls o’erfraught with bliss. 


Now hushed the whispered story 
Thou’st told with leafy chime, 

Wild legends of the forest— 
Tales of the olden time, 

To listless dreamers musing 
Upon the silent past ; 

Till every gathering shadow 
Seemed from its mantle cast. 


And ’mid thy prostrate branches 
The raven bird of night 

With boding cry sits waiting 
The early dawn of light ; 

And fills the simple woodsman 
With many a ghostly fear, 

While images of danger 
In at the window peer. 


Thou’st stricken in thy glory, 
Thou ancient forest king, 

For the luckless winds have laid thee 
A tempest-smitten thing ; 

But the gloomy woods bewail thee, 
And winds thy dirges swell, 

While phrenzied gales are ringing 
Thy wild-toned passing bell. 
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WATERLOO. 


Tus famous battle field lies about ten miles 
from Brussels. It was a cloudy, gloomy day, 
that I left the city to visit this spot on which 
the fate of Europe was once decided. 1 stopped 
a moment to look at the house where the ball 
was held the night before the battle, and from 
the thoughtless gaiety of which so many offi- 
cers were summoned by the thunders of can- 
non to the field of battle. Before reaching the 
field, we passed throngh the beautiful forest of 
Soignies, composed of tall beeches, and which 
Byron by poetical license has changed into the 
forest of Ardennes. Ardennes is more than 
thirty miles digtant in an opposite direction, but 
still it was more classic than Soignies, and so 
Byron in describing the passage of the British 
army through it on their way to battle says: 


“And Ardennes waves above them her green 
leaves 

Wet with nature's tear-drops as they pass. 

Grieving, if aught inanimate e’er grieves, 

O’er the unreturning brave—alas ! 

Ere evening to be trodden like the grass, 

Which, now beneath them, but above shall grow 

In its next verdure, when this fiery mass, 

Of living valor rolling on the foe, 

And burning with high hope, shall moulder 
cold and low.” 


At length we came to the small village of 
Waterloo, and, taking a guide, wandered over 
the field. Not to weary one with confused de- 
tails, @onceive a large undulating plain with 
two ridges rising out of it lying opposite to 
each other, and gently curving in from the cen- 
tre. These opposing ridges are mere elevations 
of ground separated by a shallow valley, vary- 
ing from a quarter to a half mile in width. 
Standing on one of these curved ridges, along 
which the English army was posted in twu 
lines, the other ridge or elevation of ground 
faces you, along which the French were drawn 
up. The main road from Brussels to Genappe 
cuts directly across this valley, and through 
these ridges in the centre of the field. On the 
extreme right is the chateau of Hougoumont, a 
farm house with an orchard surrounded by a 
high wall in the shape of a parallelogram. 
This defended Wellington’s right. The centre 
rested its left on a smail house called La Haye 
Sainte, while the left wing extended farther on 
to another farm house called Ter la Haye. 
Thus fortified at both extremities and in the 
centre, the allied forces awaited the approach 
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of the French on the opposite ridge. Fifty-four 
thousand men are drawn up for the slaughter 


on one side a mile and a half in length, while ? 


Bonaparte brings to the battle seventy-five thou- 
sand Frenchmen. 
a house called La Belle Alliance, near which 
Bonaparte placed his observatory. 


This was the position of the field and such 


the strength of the mighty armies that stood 


thirty years ago, on the morning of the 15th of } 
June, looking each other*in the faces. Two } 
unconquered generals were at their head, and ° 
the fate of Europe the stake before them. As } 


I stood on the mound reared over the slain, and 


looked over this field along which the grain ° 
waved as it waved on the day of that fierce } 


battle, a world of conflicting emotions struggled 
in my heart. 


feelings that agitated the bosoms of these two 
military leaders, and the terrible results depend- 


ing—all Europe hanging in bteathless suspense 
on the battle, imparted to it a moral sublimity ; 
utterly overwhelming; the next the fierce onset, 
the charging squadron, the mélée of horses and 
riders ; the falling of mangled companies before 
the destructive fire; the roar of artillery, and ; 
the blast of the bugle, and braying of trumpets, » 
and roll of drums, and the tossing of plumes ; 
and banners, and wheeling of regiments, and | 
shock of cavalry, changed it into a scene of ex- ) 
citement, and daring, and horror, that made the 3 
blood flow back chill and dark on the heart. — 
Then came the piles of the dead and the groans > 
of the wounded, whole ranks of orphans and , 


whole villages of mourners; till a half-uttered 


“wo to the warrior,” was choked by tears of , 


compassion, 


Thirty years ago Wellington stood where I 
stood, and surveyed the field over which the > 
two mighty armies were maneuvering. Al | 
length, at this very hour (eleven o'clock), when } 


I am gazing upon it, the cannonading begins, 
gazing upon it, g 


and soon rolls the whole length of the line. In | 
a moment it is all in imagination before me. 


Yonder on the extreme right Jerome Bonaparte 
with 12,000 men descends like a mountain 
stream on the Chateau of Hougoumont. Col- 
umn after column, the dark masses march 
straight into the deadly fire that opens in every 
direction. In perfect order and steady front 


they press up to the very walls, and thrust 


their bayonets through the door itself. At 





Back of the French lines js 


One moment the magnificence } 
and pomp of this stern array converted it intoa 
field of glory—the next the conception of the 
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| length the house takes fire, and the shrieks of 


‘ the wounded who are burning up, rise a mo- 


‘ meni over the roar of the strife, and then nenght 
‘ js heard but the confused noise of battle. Slow- 
{ ly, reluctantly, those 12,000 surge back a | 
‘ the wall—12,000, did I say? No, in this rapid 
; half hour 1,500 have fallen to rise no more, 
{ and there in that orchard of four acres, their 
‘ bodies are scattered, nay, rather piled, besmear- 
{ ed with powder and blood. Between me and 


them fresh columns of French infantry, headed 
by a long row of cannon that belch forth their 
fires every few moments, come steadily up to 


the English squares. Whole ranks of living 


men fall atevery discharge, but those firm squares 
neither shake nor falter. The earth trembles as 


/ cannon answers cannon, burying their loads in 
solid masses of human flesh. In the midst of 


this awful mélée, the brave Picton charges home 


‘ on the French, and they roll back like a wave 


from the rock—but a bullet has entered his 
temple, and he sallies back and falls at the head 


; of his followers. And yonder, to save their 
: flying infantry, a column of French cavalry 


throw thémselvyes with the ocean’s mighty 
swing on the foe, but these rock-fast squares 
stand rooted to the ground. Slowly and despe- 
rately that daring column walk their horses 
round and round the squares, dashing in at 
every opening, but in vain. And now from 
wing to wing it is one wild battle, and I see 
nothing but the smoke of cannon, the tossing of 
plumes, and the soaring of the French eagle 
over the charging columns; and I hear naught 
but the roll of the drum, the sound of martial 
music, the explosion of artillery, and the blast 
of the bugle sounding the charge. There stands 
Wellington, weary and anxious, Wherever a 
square has wavered, he has thrown himself 
into it, cheering on his men. But now he 
stands and surveys the field of blood and sees 
his posts driven in, his army exhausted, and ex- 
claims, while he wipes the sweat from his brow, 
“Would to God that Blucher or night would 
come.” The noble Gordon steps up to him, 
begging him not to stand where he is so expos- 
ed to the shots of the enemy, and while he is 
speaking, a bullet pierces his own body and he 
falls. Bonaparte surveys the field of slaughter 
with savage ferocity, and pours fresh columns 
on the English lines, while the cavalry charge 
with desperate valor on the English infantry. 
For four long hours has the battle raged and 
victory wavered. But look! a dark object 
emerges from yonder distant wood, and stretches 
out into the field. And now there are banners, 
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and horsemen, and moving columns. The 
Prussians are coming. Bonaparte sees them, 
and knowing that nothing can save, him but 
¢ the destruction of the English lines before they 
arrive, orders up his old Imperial Guard, that 
had been kept aloof from battle all the day, 
He addresses them in a few fiery words, telling 
them that all rests on their valor. They shout 
“the Emperor for ever,” till the sound is 
heard even to the British lines With the im- 
petuous Ney at their head, they move in per- 
fect order and beautiful array down the slope. 
The storm of battle is hushed. No drum, or 
trumpet, or martial strain, cheers them on. No 
bugle sounds the charge. -In dead silence and 
with firm and steady step they come. The 
allied forces look with indescribable awe and 
dread on the approach of those battalions that 
had never yet been conquered. But the mo- 
mentary pause is like the hush of the storm 
ere it gathers for a fiercer sweep. The cannon 
open at once, and whole ranks of that gallant 
band fall like a snow wreath from the moun- 
tain, yet they falter not;—over the mangled 
forms they pass, and with steady, resistless force, 
come up face to face with their foe. The lines 
reel, and totter, and sway backward. The 
field seems lost—but no, that awful discharge 
on their bosoms from that rank of men that 
seemed to rise from the ground has turned the 
day—the invincible guard stop as if stunned by 
some terrible blow. A second discharge and 
they wheel and fly. The whole English line 
now advance to the assault. Look at that 
mangled column, how that discharge of artille- 
ry has torn its head and carried away half its 
number. 

’Tis over, that magnificent army that formed 
in such beautiful order in the morning on the 
heights, is now rent, and the fugitives darken 
the field. *Tis night, but the Prussians, fresh 
on the field, pursue the flying the long night. 
Oh, what scenes of horror and dread are wit- 
nessed, where the thunder of distant cannon 
comes booming on the midnight air! Death is 
dragging his car over the multitude, and the 
very heavens look aghast at the merciless 
slaughter. 

‘Tis night, the roar of the far off cannon is 
heard at intervals, but here it is all quiet. The 
battle is hushed, and the conflicting legions 
have parted to meet no more. The full round 
moon is sailing quietly up the blue heavens, 
serene and peaceful as ever. The stars shine 
on as if they looked on no sceneof wo A 
weary form is slowly passing over the field. It 
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is Wellington, weeping as he goes, for his 


horse’s hoofs strike at every step in puddles of 
human blood, and the moonbeams fall on more 
than twenty thousand corpses strewed over the 
trampled ground. The groans of the dying and 
the shrieks of the suffering mingle together, 
while the sudden death-cry rings over all. And 
the unconscious moon is smiling on, painting 
the far off landscape in beauty. God in heaven, 
is this thy earth, and are those mangled moun- 
tains of flesh thy creatures? How little nature 
seems to sympathize with the scenes that trans- 
pire in her presence! It is true the grain lies 
trampled, and crushed, and red on the plain, 
but the wind passes as gently over it, stirring the 
tree-tops as it goes, as if no groans were min- 
gled with its breath. The full-orbed moon rides 
up her gorgeous pathway of stars, smiling down 
as sweetly on those crushed and shriéking 
masses, as if naught but the shepherd boy re- 
clined on the field and gazed on her beauty. 
Nay, God himself seems not to notice this fierce 
attack on the happiness of his creatures, but 
lets nature, like a slumbering child, breathe 
peacefully on. And yet this is an awful night, 
and there is an aggregate of wo and agony 
here no mind can measure. And he, the author 
of it all, the haughty homicide who has strode 
like a demon over Europe and left his infatuat- 
ed armies on three continents, where is he? A 
fugitive for his life; while the roar of the dis- 
tant cannon coming faintly on his ear, tells him 
of the field and the power he has left behind. 
His race is run, that baleful star has gone down, 
and the nations can “ breathe free again.” 

Such were my thoughts as I stood on this 
greatest of human battle-fields. It is evident to 
an impartial observer, that jf Grouchy had obey- 
ed Bonaparte, as Blucher did Wellington ; or 
had Blucher stayed away as did Grouchy, Bo- 
naparte would have won the field, and no one 
could have told where that scourge of man 
would have stopped. But God had said, “ thus 
far and no farther,” and his chariot went down 
just as it was nearing the goal. The Christian 
cannot muse over such a field of blood without 
the deepest execration of Bonaparte’s character, 
The warrior may recount the deeds wrought in 
that mighty conflict, but the Christian’s eye 
looks farther—to the broken hearts it has made, 
and to the fearful retributions of the judgment. 
We will not speak of the physical suffering 
crowded into this one day, for we cannot appre- 
ciate it. The sufferings of one single man with 
his shattered bones piercing him as he struggles 
in his pain; his suffocation, and thirst, and bit- 
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his mental agony as he thinks of his wife and 
children ; his last death-shriek, are utterly incon- 
ceivable. Multiply the sum of this man’s suf. 
fering by twenty thousand, and the aggregate | 
who could tell? Then charge all this over to 
one man’s ambition and who shall measure his 
guilt, or say how dark and terrible his doom 
should be? Bonaparte was a man of great 
intellect, but he stands charged with crimes } 
that blacken and torture the soul for ever, and ; 
his accusers and their witnesses will rise from ’ 
almost every field in Europe and come in : 
crowds from the banks of the Nile. He met 
and conquered many armies, but never stood 
face to face with such a terrible array as when 
he shall be summoned from his grave to meet ’ 
this host of witnesses. The murderous artille- 
ry, the terrific charge, and the headlong courage 3 
will then avail him nothing. Truth, and Justice, ; 
and Mercy, are the only helpers there, and they 
cannot help him. He trod them down in his . 
pride and: fury, and they shall tread him down » 
for ever. He assaulted the peace and happiness 
of the earth, and the day of reckoning is sure. 
He put his glory above all human good or ill, | 
and drove his chariot over a pathway of human | 
hearts, and the God of the human heart shall . 
avenge them arid abase him. I care not what ; 
good he did in founding institutions and over- 
turning rotten thrones; good was not his object, 
but personal glory. - Besides, this sacking and 
burning down cities to build greater, has always 
been a favorite measure with conquerors and | 
the favorite apology with their eulogisers. It ; 
is false in fact, and false if true in the inference | 
drawn from it. It is not true that improvement . 
was his purpose, nor does it exculpate him if 
it was. God does not permit man to produce ; 
happiness this way without a special command. 
When he wishes a corrupt nation or people to 
be swept away, he sends his earthquake or 
pestilence, or if man is to be his anointed 
instrument, he anoints him in the presence 
of the world. He may, and does, allow one 
wicked thing to scourge another, but the 
scourger is a criminal while he fulfils the 
design, for he acts not for the Deity, but for 
himself. The grand outline of Bonaparte’s 
mental character—the great achievements he 
performed—the mighty power he wielded and 
the awe with which he inspired the world, have 
blinded men to his true character, and he remains 
half apotheosised to this day, while the sad 
ness of his fate—being sent to eat out his heart 
on a solitary rock in mid ocean—has created a 
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‘ morbid sympathy for him, anything but manly 


‘ or just. 


The very manner of his death we 


; think has contributed to this wrong feeling. 
' Dying amidst an awful storm, while trees were 
; falling and the sea flinging itself as if in con- 
' yulsions far up on the island, have imparted 
{ something of the supernatural to him. And 
| then his fierceness to the last, for though the 
' night was wild and terrible, a wilder night was 
: over his heart, and his spirit, in its last fitful 


/ mée, * head of the army.” 


struggle, was watching the current of a heavy 
fight, and his last dying words were téte d’ar- 
He has gone, and 


, his mighty armies with him, but the day shall 
‘ come when the world shall read his history 
: as they read that of Cesar Borgia, and point to 


his tomb with a shudder. 
It is strange that such men as Bonaparte 
should always regard themselves ax fated to 


| perform what they do, as if themselves stupified 
: with their own success, and conscious—acting 

voluntarily though they were—that the results 
| were greater than human calculations could 
. make them. Napoleon often spoke of himself 
‘ as under a fate that protected him from death 


while he prosecuted his mad ambition. He 
may have been right, for Pharaoh was impelled 
on by his own wicked heart to accomplish a 
great and glorious plan. How sweet it is to 


' know there is one right Being in the Universe 


who can and will eventually adjust all things 
well ! 

Before leaving the field I was struck with 
one fact my guide told me, illustrating the bru- 
tality of the soldier. He was a native of Wa- 
terloo, and the morning after the battle stole 


‘ forth to the field to pillage the slain. ut 
; the soldiers had been before him, and weary 
; and exhausted as they were with the hard day's 
; fight, had spent the night in robbing the dead 
; and the wounded, so that he, on his own con- 
( fession, could find among the thousands heaped 
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together, nothing worth carrying away but an 
old silver watch. This single fact is volumes 
on the brutalizing tendency of war. 

The field of Waterloo has undergone some 
change from the erection of a large tumulus 
over the slain in the centre of it, surmounted by 
a bronze lion. The dirt excavated to make it 
has deepened the valley, while several monu- 
ments are scattered here and there to commemo- 
rate some gallant deed. 

In the little church of Waterloo repose many 
of the officers who fell in battle, and the walls 
are lined with tablets bearing some of them 
touching inscriptions. One of them was pecu- 
liarly so. It was written above a young man, 
the son of a noble family, who was one of 
Wellington’s suite, and had been with him in 
the peninsular campaign. He was but eighteen 
years old, and Waterloo was his twentveth bat- 
tle. Scarcely out of boyhood, he had passed 
through the storm of nineteen battles and per- 
ished in the twentieth. It is terrific to reflect 
on the moral effect of so many scenes of blood 
upon a youthful heart. Such training will 
ruin any man, even though he were an angel. 
Ah, the evils of war are felt not less on the 
living than the dead; not less on the mourner 
than the victor. The path of victory and defeat 
are both equally wasting. The blood of the 
slain has manured this field well, and the grain 
was waving richly over it, stirred by a gentle 
wind. 1 turned away a wiser if not a better 
man, and filled with deeper abhorrence of war 
and war's ambition. And yet how many pil- 
grims come to this battle-field, and how high 
Bonaparte stands in the world’s estimation, 
while who seeks Howard’s grave or mourns 
over his death of a martyr? But this is the 
world’s way and always has been—neglect its 
benefactors and deify its destroyers—crucify its 
Saviour and build temples above its Czsars. 
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A LESSON FROM THE SEASONS. 


BY WM. OLAND BOURNE. 


Wuen Winter o’er the fertile land 
Resumes his sway with chilling hand, 
The mountain, hill, and quiet vale 
With glistening robe are mantled o’er, 
And Autumn flees the rising gale 
Unbound where Boreas has his store. 


The flowing stream is bound again, 
No rippling music cheers the glen, 
Nor softest whispers murmur praise 
Which silent in its bosom stays ; 
Fast-fettered by the icy chain, 

It utters not the wonted strain, 
Whose liquid euphony can tell, 
The soft orisons of the dell: 

Its mirror-surface shines with light 
And dazzles oft the watcher’s sight, 
But seems regardless of the beam 
Which fills the noon with radiant gleam, 
Whose fervid power is lost in air 
Nor seems to melt an atom there— 


Like minds where knowledge brightly shines 


And draws its boldest master-lines, 
Untouched with love to rouse the soul 
And bid its deep emotions roll. 


—Yet when the Spring returns, the rill 
Shall speak its lowly accents still, 
And hasting forth unbound and free 
While leaping onward to the sea, 
Shall sound a louder chorus then 


When, with his touchings slight and still, 
He brings to view his icy flowers ? 
Go, search the fields with care, and see 

What things he cultivates for thee ; 
Whose thin transparent leaves are seen 
In rainbow hues of red and green, 
And yet so frail they melt away 
Before the softest breath of day ; 
Bright crystals of the frozen air !* 

So light and clear they flourish there, 
They seem too pure to be of earth 
And scarce an hour survive their birth. 


The summer flowers are not alone 
The only beauties Nature yields, 

In Winter they are freely thrown 
Along the streamlet’s side and fields ; 

The window-panes are fretted o’er 

With Frost’s own pencillings and lore, 

And oft might teach us lessons well 

If we would hear the tale they tell. 


Alike and yet unlike they seem— 
These flourish only in the beam 
Of fortune’s favored, genial hour, 
With rank, and wealth, and health, and power; 
While those in sorrow oft we glean, 

Where cold Adversity is seen, 

Which teach the lesson rich and free, 

“ As THY DAY IS, THY STRENGTH SHALI BE!” 


2 
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While vespers steal along the glen ; 

So hearts when freed from pain and care, 
Their strong Deliverer humbly bless, 
And sweetly blend their praise and prayer, 

In faith, and hope, and holiness. 


* During my residence in Virginia, I several 
times observed a number of most exquisite ex- 
hibitions of this kind. ,They excelled in delica- 
ey of crystallization and beauty of iridescence 
anything I have ever noticed in the mineral king- 
dom or among the artificial productions of the 


What art can imitate the skill processes of the chemist. 


Which Frost displays in sportive hours, 
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CHARLES FOURIER.* 


We recollect the astonishment with which our 
ears received, at the opening of a term, the an- 
nouncement from the magisterial chair, that the 


first essay in course was to be upon the thesis, ? 


« Are ideas innate ?” 
phy, says one amateur, is to doubt. 


The first step in philoso- 
In obedi- 


ence te the rule we started with questioning the ; 


innate theory by the prescribed commonplaces ; 
and when this proved a barren field to our labor, 


we advanced to raising doubts upon the exist- 


ence of ideas themselves. Finding after several 
attempts that our ideas were really fewer than 
we had counted on, and terrified with the pros- 
pect of losing even the few we had, by a fur- 
ther pursuit of the subject, we imparted our 
troubles to a communicative friend, who com- 
mon report said was versed in‘those mysteries. 
He proceeded immediately to fulminate amid the 
darkness, in order to bring within the ken of our 
vision certain high stand-points of philosophy. 
Arguments and quotations, dogmas and guesses, 
began to fall around us, thick as the autumnal 
leaves in Vallambrosa, or rather as the Roman 
shields upon the head of the avaricious traitoress, 
He labored faithfully, long and well: and when 
the flow of words ceased, a flash of intuition 
seemed to light up our beclouded brain, and we 
thought we understood, It lasted for a moment, 
and then vanished—for ever. Not all the 
charms of the beautiful theory of the Academy, 
nor all the dullness of the logic of Locke, was 
afterwards able to scatter the clouds which 
overhung the subject. Images, ideas, tabula 
rasas, idealities, realisms, dogmatisms, and 
doubtisms, now form and transform themselves 
in our brain like the figures of a kaleidoscope : 
for all practical purposes we carefully keep shut 
the doors in that quarter of memory’s tabernacle, 
passing by them with grave obeisance, like one 
happily escaped from the cave of Trophonius. 
Something like this issue befell us in exam- 
ining the mysteries of Socialism. As expound- 
ed by its last apostle, each of its articles seemed 
clear and distinct. We brought these articles 
into the form of a creed, and strove to reduce 
them te a system But here a mutiny arose ; 
they refused to stand in the ranks. One propo- 
sition ran up the black flag, and declared eter- 
nal enmity to God and man: another hung 
itself with the drapery of religion, and declaim- 


* A Popular View of the Doctrines of Charles 
Fourier, by Parke Gopwin. New York. J. 8. 
Redfield, 1844, 
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ed eamestly for piety, good works and almsgiv- 
ing: while a third shed tears over the joys, and 
made merry over the ills of life. What with 
their jostling, and their worthlessness, our sys- 
tem-craft turned out a failure. To review, 
however, our course, and “ tell the tale as it is 
told to us” by Mr. Godwin, will induct the 
reader into as much Fourierism as he may care 
to know, and at the same time arm him against 
the insidious attacks it is making upon our 
present social organization and religion. In our 
inspection of this new edifice we may not say 
much of its magnificent design, and its gay fret- 
work: but shall very unpoetically dig down 
among the rubblestones, and very unceremo- 
niously fling up some of the quicksand, in 
which they are imbedded. 

Charles Fourier, having passed his migority, 
nearly as ordinary boys do, received for his 
paternal inheritance sixteen thousand dollars ; 
embarked it all in trade, and the same year lost 
it in the siege and sack of Lyons. Two years’ 
service in the Republican army, in which he 
was subsequently induced to enlist, inspired him 
with a hearty disgust for military fame, and he 
again sought the golden pleasures of the count- 
ing-house. On one occasion, having been an 
eye-witness to a deed of monopolising avarice 
ip the wanton destruction of an enormous quan. 
tity of grain, he conceived a deep hatred of the 
principles which rule in commercial intercourse, 


; and formed a resolution—the Socialists term it 


a holy resolution—to discover the means of de- 
tecting and punishing such crimes against hu- 
manity. This event, in 1799, is usually assigned 
as the hour of the inception of Fourierism. 
Others, however, with greater probability, go 
backward the space of nine years, and find it 
on record that on a time Fourier stood before a 
huckster’s bench in Paris, and hungered for ap- 
pies. Yet verdant with the rustic cheapness of 
the scrubby fruit in his native town of Besan- 
gon, he started in astonishment when the fruit- 
eress demanded seven-pence for a fine choice ap- 
ple; appetite stifled the voices of parsimony 
and philosophy ; he made the purchase, he ate 
the apple, and though sweet in his mouth, it 
was bitter in its fruit to nations yet unborn. 
The Socialists always tell this story as an ex- 
hibit of the transcendental leaps Fourier loved 
to take from the infinitely small to the infinite- 
ly great—from the extortion of a poor forestall- 
ing apple-woman to the solidarity of the human 


race. 
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Having got under way with this impulse 
Fourier’s fancy held an onward course; and 
after a succession of storms and calms reached 
the haven of the moral El Dorado. To drop 
the figure, he discovered—or imagined so—cer- 
tain laws of the passions which are fundamen- 
tal and universal, as well as all-wise and bene- 
ficent. The plain reader will not thank us for 
initiating him into the arcana of this science, or 
beclouding his intellect with the mysteries of 
Fourier’s nomenclature. In sober Saxon his 
theory was, that attraction and repulsion are 
laws of mind, as well as of matter: that there 
is nothing evil of itself, but only made so by its 
relations; that selfishness is a holy principle, 
and worthy of the tenderest cultivation in the 
heart, under a certain organization of society, 
which Fourier had revealed: and that every 
passion, love and hatred, forgiveness and re- 
venge, charity and malice, together with every 
deed, from what is now called the highest vir- 
tue down to what is also now called the lowest 
vice, can be made to act in harmony, and pipe 
and dance to each other in the measures of 
sweet accord. 

When our theorist had brooded upon his idea 
for now twenty years, he exposed its beauties 
to the rude gaze of the world; and in 1808 this 
mysterious title was to be read on the back of 
a volume at the booksellers’ shops, “ Théorie 
des quatre mouvemens ;’ which being inter- 
preted, is the aforementioned theory of attrac- 
tion and repulsion. The volume contained lit- 
tle more than a promise of something to be 
done thereafter, and a long dark interval of 
seven years separated tome first from tome 
second. But just as the latter was issuing from 
the press, Napoleon returned from Elba, and 
with his brief but splendid career from Mar- 
seilles to Paris, and from Paris to Waterloo, 
threw France into the fever of war, and Four- 
ier’s book into the atrophy of neglect. Plodding 
diligence, however, can secure something of an 
immortality, especially if it be moderately dull ; 
and so when the superior fortune of an arrogant 
monarchy had banished the representative of an 
equally arrogant republicanism to St. Helena, 
Fourier took up his residence and his pen in a 
sister’s house, and renewed his study into the 
cosmogony of the human passions. Twenty- 
five years from that time he finds men not only 
simple enough to be persuaded of his doctrine, 
but more simple stil], in being eager to put it in 
practice. 

In 1832 the St. Simonians made a stir in 
Paris by their preachings and writings. To 
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these fervent worshippers of their own lusts, 
Fourier, with all the ardor of a sympathizer in 
a kindred cause, communicated his scheme. 
He was doomed to a severe rebuke, for these 
lawless lunatics did themselves the honor to 
reject his scheme and turn deaf ears to his 
counsel. St. Simonism fell into disrepute, and 
the star of Fourierism, having now secured a 
weekly journal in which to herald its altitudes, 
was in the ascendant. A joint-stock company 
was formed, and one hundred thousand dollars 
subscribed and expended in making the long. 
wished-for experiment. There was but one 
cause for its failure; they had not money 
enough. Even Fourier was so sharp-sighted 
as to foretell the event, and was much grieved 
at the precipitation of his friends, and the ill 
esteem into which their failure brought his doc- 
trines. Abstractionism seldom stoops to a par- 
ley about the cost of things; it is due, however, 
to Fourier’s memory to vindicate for him a 
larger share of common sense than was pos- 
sessed by his visionary followers. 

In 1835 he wrote another volume, which, 
his own friends being judges, is a doltish affair; 
not so doltish, however, but that he deemed it 
worthy of a second part, and while it was yet 
in course of publication, the hand of death fell 
upon him. A stitched copy of the volume was 
brought to his dying couch, and the last words 
he wrote were the extremely modest lines of 
the Venusian bard, 
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“ Exegi monumentum ere perennius,” 
Ihave reared a monument more enduring than 
brass, 


where most people will be inclined to think it 
required more brass to write the epitaph than to 
build the monument of. 

His conduct during his last illness was strik- 
ingly characteristic. He had met with a fall, 
in which he suffered a violent contusion of the 
head. Having no confidence in medical sci- 
ence, he refused all medical aid. “He had,” 
continues his biographer, «a particular dislike 
to being surrounded by servants and friends. 
He would not allow any one to attend him but 
his old waiting-woman, Many of his friends 
offered to sit up with him, and remain in an 
adjoining room, but he refused peremptorily. 
He would not even allow the nurse to remain 
with him after midnight, On the eve of his 
death, he sent the servant to bed about twelve 
o'clock, requesting her to be up at five the next 
morning. When she went at the appointed 
hour, she found him out of bed. He had had 
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CHARLES FOURIER. 


: the energy to get up, and go to the night table, 
‘ and as he was making an effort to return, his 
; spirit fled, and the dead body was left kneeling 
' at the bedside.” Thus miserably and lonelily 
' perished the misanthropic apostle of universal 
‘ Jove, the unsocial harbinger of world-wide soci- 
' ality, who conceived it the most natural thing 


for all men to adopt an intercommunity of 


; goods and toil, while he possessed not in his 


own breast one of those first of human charities, 


; which seek the interchange of the decent soci- 
| alities of life. 


Charles Fourier thought he propounded an 


unknown fact, when he asserted, what Moses 
} had some thousand years before him, that soci- 
{ ety is constructed upon a miry foundation. 


From this discovery he advanced to an analysis 


{ of the chinks and fissures in the edifice. He 


was diligent and accurate, and consequently 


’ lighted on many new ones, which he entered 


down in his social-misery inventory. With 


’ this bundle of facts at hand, he set himself to the 
' construction of a theory, which should at one 
and the same time account for the blemishes, 


and expose the law of a new architectural sys- 
tem. He rehearsed to himself the several epochs 


‘ in civilisation, and resolved that the present was 
, far in advance of its predecessors, having to a 


wonderful extent developed the material ele- 


; ments of society, as agriculture, the arts, and 
{ the sciences. These elements are not, howev- 
; er, well regulated, or to use the cant of the 


‘ sect, not well associated. 


To determine the 
true law of association, we must study the fac- 


} ulties and desires of man; and thus man isa 
{ compound of passions or the motor, the body 
; or the movee, and the intelligence or the law. 


All the passions, says Fourier, are included 


} in the desire of happiness, which desire pre- 
; supposes a need of harmony among the desires 


¢ ism. 


of all. This harmony is denominated Unity- 
Certain forces exist in the constitution, 


which have been acting sideways on the movee, 


; and thrown it out of a rectilinear course. These 
‘ forces, in turn, may be included under the term 
; Selfishness. Selfishness in Fourier’s theory has 


no necessary evil in itself, and only becomes so 


; from a mal-organization of society: “ avarice is 
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only an effect of unityism; he, who is habitu- 
ally economical and saving, will render great 
service in the societies of the future.” We 
will not linger in this mystic nomenclature, but 
will hasten to the Utopia, which is to blossom 
under the “lust of the heart, the lust of the 
eye, and the pride of life.” 

Agriculture, said Fourier, is the perennial 
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fountain of happiness and wealth for individu- 
als and nations; a farm-house, therefore, will 
be the future palace, the be-all and end-all of 
human aspirations. But agriculture, to be pur- 
sued efficiently, must be rendered attractive, 
which latter requires a division and a subdivi- 
sion of labor, which last again requires a numer- 
ous body of workmen. Upon a computation he 
found that eighteen hundred men in a body or 
phalanx, could be thus advantageously associ- 
ated in one farm-bouse, or phalanstery. This 
phalanstery is a curious affair, and is evidently 
a scheme, for which the six-storied tenements 
of a Parisian Faubourg furnished one half of 
the idea, and the double-cellared Parisian re- 
staurants the other. It is a huge building, com- 
posed of a body and two wings, underneath 
which extends an enormous kitchen; all the 
appurtenances of this kitchen are graduated to 
its measure ; an enormous fire-place, a cavern- 
ous oven, a huge stewing-pan, a teapot, like 
that in Knickerbocker’s history of Manhattan, 
which would make one sweat to look at, with 
griddles, grates, bakers, and fire-irons to match. 
Over this Plutonian realm, a master epicure is 
to preside, who, with his underlings, serves up 
the requisite “meats for the body.” Having 
been transferred to the dining saloon, the gong 
sounds, and 800 hungry beings rush through 
the folding doors for breakfast. This business 
despatched, they fall into groups and separate 
to their labor; the father goes not with the son, 
nor the young with the old; strength is paired 
with strength, and skill with skill. They work 
with cheerfulness, and over their work talk 
high philosophy and Fourierism. _In-doors, 
the mother abandons her infant to the care of 
one, who is appointed mother and nurse to all 
the offspring of the phalanstery. One reason 
for this separation, besides the saving of labor, 
as given by Fourier, is the relief it brings to 
mothers, who in the present state of society 
“are obliged to feign tastes that are often the 
opposite of their very organization.” What! 
The mother’s affection a feigned taste? Proh 
pudor! We cannot imagine the possibility of 
the thing, not even in the case when a moth- 
er’s eye might glare on so belying and vilifying 
a son as Charles Fourier. 

Let us now turn to the children of this interest- 
ing association, for, as to the men and women, 
they are of age, let them take care of themselves 
And here the exposition of the matter, as given 
by Fourier’s disciple, is so rich that we must 
employ his own words. “As soon as the 
children have some gleams of intelligence, they 
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are to be conducted into the cookshops of the 
phalanstery, and set at work in the gardens, 
orchards, fields, kitchen-gardens, stables, cow- 
houses, and poultry-yards. * * * Stimu- 
lated by the example of children a little older 
than themselves, the little children will strive 
to put all the address of which they are sus- 
ceptible with their miniature labors. * * * 
In the gardens they will grub up noxious weeds; 
in the kitchen they will turn little spits, shell 
peas, wash the vegetables, sort the fruit, wash 
the plates. * * * The various aptitudes 
and talents of these young children will be 
allowed freely to dawn, grow, and develope 
themselves. * * * By mere imitation, the 
children go through an apprenticeship to all 
labors, to which they are aftracted. * * * 
The heart cannot be depraved, for these young 
children have constantly under their eyes exam- 
ples of piety, goodness, concord, and harmony. 
Everything speaks to them of God. They see 
God in his works—they feel his presence in 
themselves.” Are you incredulous, dear read- 
er, whether they have learned God aright? Do 
you ask for this text-book, the fountain of this 
revelation? Fourier answers: “ The kitchen, 
the barn, the ceHar, the cow-house, the stable, 
the poultry-yard, the garden, the orchard, the 


field, serve at once as the scene and the text of 3 


instruction, which is in some measure perpetu- 
al.” What, ho! all ye fashionable religionists 
and finders of God in everything, ye worship- 
pers of nature, man, and the devil, rationalists, 
Epicureans, and Fetichists, walking in majesty 
before the Unseen Spirit, and trembling like 
aspen leaves before a maudlin Obi, Swedenbor- 
gians, transmigrationists, and anthropophagi, 
listen to the voice of the charmer, and make a 


joyful clapping of hands, for the day of your ° 
ransom is at hand; for whereas the book of ° 


nature is ambiguous, and the book of grace re- 
pulsive, our Fourier hath added thereto, as a 
pillar of flame over the one, and a halo of se- 
ductive loveliness about the other, the perpetual 
folio « of the cellar, the cow-house, the stable, 
and the poultry-yard.” Over against a dogma, 
so inexpressibly ludicrous, Jet us set the funda- 
mental dictum of Fourier, alike inexpressibly 
blasphemous, laborare est orare, “work is 
worship.” 
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Our space forbids us to enumerate the hun- 
dredth part of the incoherences, the jarring, the 
idealisms, the air-castles, and the pure soap. 
bubbles of this socialist system. But we must 
find room to record two ultimate effects, which 
the prophet himself foresees and foretells. 
First ; in about three centuries after the univer. 
sal adoption of Fourierism, mankind may and 
will dispense with the marriage contract, and 
live under a form of concubinage in time and 
seasons to suit the se/fishness of either party: 
thus, giving free scope for the timid to remain 
in the bestalic group, while the bolaor may 
range as Bacchantes, and Bayadéres, to the re- 
finement and purification of society. The sec- 
ond is equally important. Fourier conceived 
that the existence of society was like the life of 
a man, having an infancy, a childhood, a ma- 
turity, a manhood, a decline, and a death. In 
this scale he gives the present state of society 
the place of manhood, and looks forward to its 
progressive dissolution—it being provided, of 
course, that his socialism is universally adopt- 
ed. On these two hang all the socialism and 
the Fourierites: and if in advancing such pro- 
positions, the man has not with the same stroke 
of the pen written himself down both knave 
and ass, we beg to know what he has leit un- 
done, that a man may pluck another laure! from 
his brow. 

The use made of Mr. Godwin’s book, seems 


to demand some notice of his labors as a bio- 
° grapher. 
> method and with perspicuity; two ments, 


His ** Popular View” is writien with 


which, on a forbidding subject, are by no means 
small ones. For the rest, for the fine writing 
upon the beauties of this “ universal philan- 
thropy” scheme, for his enthusiastic eulogy of 
Fourier, and his tender lamentation over his 
memory, for his glowing sympathy with, and 
earnest defence of socialism, we have little re- 
spect or praise; because, when we place social- 
ism, as therein expounded, by the side of that 
system, which it seeks to supplant, we are un- 
willing to set down the biographer’s eulogy to 
the account of sober reason, but rather to that 
of a queasy sentimentalism. now very rife in 
our midst, and ever like that of Sterne, to weep 
over dead asses, and neglect the living of our 
kith and kin. 
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THE HIGH-WAY TO HAPPINESS. 


Gop desires to be happy. He lives to be happy. 
His own glory lies behind every purpose of the 
divine mind; prompting every law that ever 
fell from his lips, and every act that his Al- 
mighty energy ever performed. For his own 
happiness he made the angels. For his own 
happiness he made man. For this same high 
purpose the matchless splendors of creation 
woke into being at his sovereign word: the 
heavens spangled with the jewels of his cas- 
ket, the earth strewed with the flowers and 
fruits of his providential care and love. 

The angels desire to be happy. For this, on 
tireless pinions, upward they wing their way 
into the loftiest regions of revealed truth, or 
plunge fearless into the deepest depths that the 
divine mind has. opened for created thought to 
fathom. For this they fly over worlds of un- 
measured space, now here as ministering spirits 
to some child of poverty and wo, and now 
burning incense on the altar before the great 
white throne. 

The soul desires to be happy. The evidence 
is written on everything that man has made. 
His palaces and towers, his engines of war and 
arts of peace, his enterprise and his repose, all 
proclaim, that whether power, or wealth, or 
jame, be the prize in prospect, beyond he seeks 
his own happiness, as the ultimate end to be 
secured. Good men desire to be happy. And 
so do bad men. But their aim may take them 
as far from each other as were they between 
whom the great gulf was fixed. All minds 
seek after bliss. God, angels, men wish to be 
happy. Good men, angels, God, are happy, 
and find their highest happiness in doing good. 

It is no less true that God is happy in doing 
good, than that he desires to be happy. Every 
law that was ever uttered from his awful lips, 
is the fruit of a mind that seeks the highest 
good of those for whom that law is made. 
Every page of his holy word, those on which 
the terrors of Sinai are revealed, as well as 
those that breathe the melting tenderness of 
bleeding Calvary, all, all are but the transcript 
of a heart that beats eternally with the loftiest 
impulses of infinite compassion for the world in 
sin. And when the highest yet simplest record 
shall be made of all the attributes of the God- 
head concentrated in a word that shall reach all 
hearts, and command the willing assent of all 
Whose admiration holiness can desire, the record 
shall be written in that brief but expressive sen- 
tence, 


will, 


“Gop 1s Love.” 


See how it shines in the works of his hands 
—in the heavens that cover us, and reflect the 
beauty and glory with which his hand clothed 
them; in the earth that smiles under h's sun- 
shine, and rejoices in the goodness that he re- 
veals in the changing seasons, the revolving 
days and nights, the hills, and streams, and 
fruits, and flowers: Oh, God is love, and is 
happy in doing good. If man, on whom the 
richest evidences of that goodness have been 
poured, if man refuse to render praise to Him, 
the Giver, the rocks and hills will speak ! 

Angels are happy in doing good. I know 
not the errands on which their Sovereign sends 
them forth. They are the messengers of his 
And as his will is mercy, their employ- 
ments are to fulfil his purposes of love. And 
when we seek the? loftiest and brightest iilus- 
tration of bliss, we speak of the happiness of 
the angels in heaven. But was there ever an 
idle angel there? Was there ever one who sat 
down at the foot of the throne, and said, I have 
done enough ; I will spend eternity in loving 
and adoring God, and toil in his service no more 
henceforth forever? The angels who fell had 
no worse rebellion in their hearts than this. 
They aspired not to thrones of ease, but thrones 
of power; a nobler aspiration far than after 
slothful rest in a universe that never stands still. 

And if the veil that separates the spiritual 
world from that in which we dwell were for a 
bright moment withdrawn, we should see “ mil- 
lions of beings,” the winged messengers of Je- 
hovah, hastening like light to execute the will 
of Him who sent them, and rejoicing with joy 
unspeakable and unearthly in the glorious ser- 
vice of their King. 

Nor shall these thoughts conflict with that 
great truth so vital to the economy of God's 
government, that happiness and holiness are 
indissoluble, and proportionate. For all the 
illustrations we have found might as well be 
urged to show, that just in proportion to the 
attainments in holiness, will be the desires after 
usefulness. Through every scale of being the 
principle extends and holds. 

Now, bring it down from the joys and the 
duties of the heavenly world, where it pervades 
the circuit of holy mind, and forms at once the 
secret and the element of celestial bliss; bring 
it down to the business and the bosoms of this 
every-day world of ours. Apply it first to 
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those whom talents and opportunities have 
formed for influence upon the wide theatre of 
public life; and the result shall show that pre- 
sent happiness springs in the heart of him who 
consecrates his powers, in all their freshness 
and strength, to the glory of his Maker, and the 
good of his fellow-men; while it leaves the 
breast of him to be the abode of gloom, who 
buries his talent in the earth, shuts himself up 
in his gloister, and attempts to enjoy God by 
forsaking the world. God is not there. Super- 
stition, not religion, built the cell of the hermit, 
and the walls of the conyent. God is not 
there. And a thousand-fold more to be admired 
and imitated is the flaming zeal of a Xavier, 
who swept over sea and land to make prose- 
lytes to Romanism, than the stupid sanctity of 
him who should bury himself in the earth for 
forty days, without meat or drink, that he might 
become holy by the process. 

God made us social. It was never good for 
us to be alone. There are sympathies of our 
nature that attest our kindred with our Father 
who is in heaven; sympathies that go out after 
others, and bind the family of man in one vast 
brotherhood ; linking our hearts to hearts on 
the other side of the globe; so that, when a 


widow leaps on the funeral pile of her hus- 
band, when a mother drowns her babe in the 
Ganges, when the flesh-hook tears the back of 
a poor Hindoo devotee, or the car of the idol 
crushes the bones of a prostrate victim, my 


heart and yours feel the pang. It is a god-like 
attribute of human nature. It is Christ-like— 
the same principle that brought him from his 
throne, at the very summit of glory, and made 
him a homeless exile on the face of the earth— 
that wrung tears from his eyes when he looked 
down upon Jerusalem—and blood from his 
hands and feet when he hung on Calvary, with 
the weight of a world’s guilt pressing on his 
soul. Sympathy—Christ-like sympathy—the 
electric fire that pervades the universe of mind ; 
so that if the obscurest sinner on the broad 
footstool of Jehovah repents of sin, and turns 
to Christ, there’s not an angel on the remotest 
corner of creation but claps his wings with 
ecstasy when the tidings reach his ear. 

This is the element of our nature that forbids 
us to be happy unless we are doing good. 
Leave the angels to themselves and great men 
to themselves, and take the children of a single 
family, or the youth in a single school, and test 
the principle there. In that circle of bright 
spirits, which is the happiest? The one who 
seeks to engross all sources of pleasure to her- 
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self; who takes a present of fruit or flowers, 
and carries it to her own room, to consume or 
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adinire it all alone ; who mingles but little with 


her companions, and never joins in their sports 
unless they will play her game, and play it in 
her way; in a word, who shows by all her 
looks and acts that self is her idol, and those 
around her objects of interest only as they serve 
to promote her selfish ends—is she the hap. 
piest? Or that other girl, perhaps less favored 
with the gifts of Providence, but adorned with 
simple grace, whose smiles are sweet as the 
dewy morn, and whose heart is open as the 
day ; who has a word of kindness for each one 
she meets, and a hand to lend wherever she 
may add to the joy of those she loves; who 
lives not for herself, but for others ; and is ever 
ready to deny herself a pleasure, if by self-de- 
nial they may partake; who finds no pleasure 
that is not doubly sweet when shared with 
friends ; and whose heart goes out continually, 
like a living stream, in acts of kindness to all 
whom she can reach. 
think ye the happier? We shall not differ in 
the answer: and if in these extremes of being, 
in the family of heaven and the families of 
earth, the principle holds the same, we are 
ready to apply it to the subject now before us. 
The greatest happiness is to be found in the 
greatest usefulness, 

If happiness is found in usefulness, enlarge 
the latter and the former swells, as the stream 
expands, and flows with a broader, swifter cur- 
rent when the fountain rises. In a social circle 
that seeks by industry, Dorcas-like, to provide 
for the wants of the poor, there is pleasure in 
the thought that one sad heart will be made 
lighter, the sorrows of one family assuaged in 
consequence of that combined labor. Extend 
the charity, and cause the hearts of a hundred 
poor widows to sing for joy, and a thousand 
orphans to rise up and call you blessed, and the 
thrill of joy is ten times more ecstatic. Perform 
one act of kindness to a soul that needs your 
kindness, and your heart shall feel the genial 
influence of that promise, “ it is more blessed to 
give than to receive.” But let your acts of 
kindness be like that of your Father’s toward 
you, constant, copious, and beyond all desert, 
and the exercise of such benevolence shall be 
like a well of water springing up unto everlast- 
ing life. You will not forget the vanity of such 
works as a ground of merit before God. If such 
they are regarded by him who performs them, 
they cease to be acts of kindness to others, and 
become mere impulses of selfishness. You 
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sive that you may receive again, I am speak- 
; ing of that pure benevolence that spends itself 
in the good of others; that loves to do good 
\ because to do good is sweet; that finds a bro- 
: ther or a sister in every sufferer, and without 
; calculating the profit or the loss, is willing to 
: undertake its relief. That is the benevolence 
} of God. 
Now let that current of charity widen, and 
' swell, and flow, and the heart from which it 
} gushes shall find that like the treasury of 
heaven that never fails from giving, its fount- 
ains shall be always jul]. There is that with- 
) holdeth, and it tendeth to poverty. It is true 
; ina higher sense than in the charity of dollars. 
| It is true of that moral sympathy that seeks 
} after objects of interest. Heaven would be 
; bankrupt if there were no beggars, for heaven’s 
; bounty to feed. Our hearts would wither and 
; perish in our bosoms if we could not love and 
} bless those we love, It is the joy of God and 
| of good men to do good; and the wider the 
sphere, the more numerous the objects of that 
' beneficence, therm ore abundant the outpourings 
of the heart and the hand, the richer the return 
that comes like the breezes of Paradise, regaling 
the soul with celestial odors, and wafting it up 


| 
: 
: 
| 
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into pure companionship with Him who loves 
a cheerful giver. 

This joy is found while yet we are in the 
service. Who doubts that Howard, and Henry 
Martyn, and Harriet Newell, and Mrs. Judson, 
were happy while they lived and labored away 
from kindred and country. Some of our love- 
liest missionary women have written with their 
dying hands, or directed their surviving friends 
to write their solemn declaration, that they had 
found it sweet to suffer for Christ and the hea- 
then, that they had been happy in life, and 
were happy in dying in the cause. 

- And then the joy that comes when the ser- 
vice is ended! Think of the martyr’s joy in 
glory now! What rapture from the harp now 
swept by the hand that a few months ago was 
chilled in death among the mountains of Per- 
sia! O, what would I not give for one drop 
of the bliss that overflows the cup which David 
Brainerd drinks eternally! That is the joy of 
those who lived and died for Christ. There are 
degrees of bliss in heaven. One star differeth 
from another star in glory. And the brightest 
in the firmament shall they shine who have 
turned many to righteousness. 
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VERSIFIED FROM OSSIAN’S DAR-THULA. 


Fam daughter of heaven, in beauty advancing, 
How pleasant the silence impressed on thy face ! 

The stars in the east round thy blue steps are dancing, 
As slowly thou treadest th’ ethereal space. 

O pure child of night, who can shine in thy presence ? 
In envy the stars turn their bright eyes aside. 

Each dark cloud rejoices, and comes, in his pleasance, 
To brighten beneath thee his brown, gloomy side. 


But where, when the darkness with thy rays doth mingle, 
O where dost thou hasten, fair light, from thy course ? 
Say, hast thou a hall, like the blind son of Fingal ? 
Dwell’st thou ’neath the shadow of grief and remorse ? 
Yes! those have now fall’n who joyed with thee at even ; 
Thy sisters, who shone with thee once, are no more. 
And thou too shalt leave thy blue path in the heaven ; 
One night thou shalt fail, and thy bright course be o’er. 
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Fade like the even, Turn thouaway from 
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There’s rest fortheein heaven! Turn thou away from 
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There’s rest in heaven!’ 
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3. 

When sickness pales thy cheek, 
And dims thy lustrous eye, 

And pulses low and weak 
Tell of a time to die: 

Sweet hope shall whisper then, 
“ Though thou from earth be riven, 

There’s bliss beyond thy ken,— 
There’s rest for thee in heaven !” 


2. 

If ever life shall seem 
To thee a toilsome way, 

And gladness cease to beam 
Upon its clouded day ; 

If, like the wearied dove, 
O’er shoreless ocean driven, 

Raise thou thine eye above,— 
There’s rest for thee in heaven! 
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THE PARLOR TABLE. 


Notes, Critical, Hlustrative, and Practical, on the 
Book of Job; witha New Translation, and an In- 
troducttory Dissertation. By A.sert Baknes. 
New York: Leavitt, Trow, & Co. 2 vols. 
12mo. 

These volumes are accompanied with an in- 
troduction of 126 pages, a part of which appear- 
ed some time since in the Biblical Repository. 
The reader will here finda learned discussion 
on the questions, Whether Job was a real persor 
—where he lived—when he lived—the author of 
the book—its character and design—canonical 
authority and inspiration—the practical religion 
developed in it—the state of the arts and sci- 
ences in Job’s day—exegetical helps to the book, 
&e. 

This book will be read with deep interest. It 
is one of Mr. Barnes’ best commentaries. It 
sheds light on many dark passages, and answers 
questions which have been asked with a great 
deal of wonder and curiosity. 

Flowers by the Way-Side ; containing a series 
of very well written articles. 

The Suppliant ; or, Thoughts designed to encour- 
age and aid Private Devotion. 

An interesting and instructive volume. 
stantially a reprint of an English work. 


Every Sabbath- 


Sub- 


History of the Huguenots. 
school scholar should read it. 


The Martyr Missionary of Erromanga ; or, the 
Life of John Williams, who was Murdered and 
Eaten by the Savages in one of the South Sea Is- 
lands. 

An abridgment of one of the most interesting 
biographies which the missionary enterprise has 
been instrumental in giving to the world. 


The People of China ; or,a Swmmary of Chinese 
History. 

This is an authentic account of the country 
and its inhabitants. There is, perhaps, no quar- 
ter of the globe to which the attention of all 
classes of people has been turned with more in- 
terest, within the last year, than Cuina. 

The above books are published by the Ameri- 
can Sabbath School Union. We think there 
has been a decided improvement in the publica- 
tions of the Sunday School Union for the last 
year. 

The Convent Bell, and other Poems. By Cuar- 
Lotre ExizasetaH. ‘New Yook: Published 
by John 8. Taylor & Co., No. 145 Nassau street. 


Consisting chiefly of “The Convent Bell,” 





“Izram,@ Mexican Tale,” and “Osric, a Mis 
sionary Tale.” Those who have purchased the 
beautiful volumes of Charlotte Elizabeth’s works, 
will want this, and find themselves richly paid 
in the purchase. 

The National Protestant. “ No peace with Rome.” 
Edited by Rev. C. Sparry. New York: 112 
Nassau street. 


This is the name of a periodical which has 
been laid on our table. Mr. Sparry has rendered 
some essential service to the cause of truth in 
his exposures of Popery. The numbers of the 
work before us are made up chiefly of historical 
facts, embellished with cuts and illustrations. 
The cuts, we perceive, are copied from the work 
of Rev. John Leger (French edition), who was 
pastor of one of the churches of the Waldenses 
in the valley of Piedmont, and is of undoubted 
authority. 

The cuts in the original, which would be con- 


; sidered too indelicate to be presented before the 
» American community, have been modified by 
; Mr. Sparry. The work is neatly executed. 


What must be the nature of that religion which 
is characterized by such scenes of obscenity ? 
We have wondered why some one has not given 
us a good translation of Leger’s History of the 
Waldenses. 


A new and complete edition of Robinson Cru- 
soe has been put forth by A. V. Blake, 77 Fulton 
street. If the bare announcement meets the 
eyes of the children, there will be no rest till the 
prize is gained; and in truth Crusoe and Friday 
are better company for the youthful fancy to be 
reared in, than the half of what is issued from 
the press professedly as religious fiction—save 
the mark! 


Kind Words for the Kitchen, or Illustrations of 
Humble Life. By Mrs. Cortey. New York: 
Published by M. W. Dodd, Brick Church Cha- 
pel, 1845. 

This is the first American edition of Mrs. Cop- 
ley’s work (late Mrs. Hewlett), whose popular- 
ity as an authoress is well established upon both 
sides of the Atlantic, It is very appropriately 
dedicated to Mrs. Joanna Beruuns. The book 
is designed for domestics. It should first be read 
in the parlor, and afterwards in the Aitchen. It 
will do good in either place. Every lady who 
is placed at the head of a family should remem- 
ber that she cannot have a well regulated family 
without a well regulated kitchen. 
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